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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN DE FOE AND 
JOHN FRANSHAM, OF NORWICH (1704-1707). 
In fulfilment of my promise ii. 37), I 

send a copy of the letters mentioned in my com- 

munication in July last. They are all that remain, 
but do not comprise the whole correspondence, as 
the collection is headed— 

“ Part of the Letters that p 

and self fi 


eth 
o@ SS. 


ust betw Mr. Daniel De Foe 
ym 1704 to 1707.” 
(1.) 

“Sir,—I have sent you a List of the Subscribers to 
your Book* w I have procur’d in our Town pursuant 
tothe request you made me. I could have wish’d it 
longer and can assure you there was nothing wanting on 
my part to have made it so but when I consider First 
how few there are amongst Tradesmen of w*" our City 
chiefly consists that set any great value upon Books, 
secondly of such as do how many have resolv'd never to 
subscribe for a Book again having been bit in former 
Subscriptions, Thirdly that the greatest part of this City 
would have subscribed for the contrary subject, and 
lastly of them that like the undertaking how many of 
them that like their Money much better; I say when I 
consider these several Classes I flatter myself that you ’ll 
think I have done tollerably well. j 

“I heard you were within a few miles of Norwich and 
had it not been for the impertinence of a News-Writer 


* Jure Divino. 


had made usa visit. I wish you had put your designe 
in execution upon a double account, one the pleasure of 
your conversation, the other the increasing the List for 
an Authors presence you know do much. If you had 
been here as this day you might have read in Dyers 
Letter the following paragraph, ‘The Weaver in Spittle- 
fields that was taken up for dispersing a poem call’d the 
Address is admitted to Bail by my L* C. Just. Holt, but 
his Tenant M* De Foe is absconded so that a Messenger 
can't get to speak w him notwithstanding he falsly 
asserts the contrary in his Review.’ Tis possible (seeing 
it seems that you have not his Letter in London) that 
this may prove a piece of News to you w™ is all that you 
can be at present furnisht with by 
“ S*, your humble Serv‘ 
“Jno. FRANSHAM.” 


(11.) 

‘*Sir,—It was with no small Sattisfaction that I read 
your Justification in your Review * w™ I doubt not on 
the other hand pro/’d as great a Mortification to Dyer. 
I had read it to several Gentlemen (before I receiv’d 
your Letter) in the chief Coffee-house here where we 
have it as oft as it comes out and is approv’d of as the 
politest paper we have to entertain us with. I had some 
difficulty to prevail with the Mastert of the house to 
take it in but now he finds I advis’d him well there being 
no paper more desir’d. If there be any that you have 
a mind to convey to Norwich if it be left at my Bré: 
Franshams and you let me know I'll take care to have 
it down. 

* Dyer lets us know yesterday that the Observator was 
found Guilty and hopes that he will be exemplarily 
punish’d but were there such scales as could weigh 
Incendiaries exactly into w™ put a Tutchin in one scale 
and a Dyer in the other and | doubt not ’twould appear 
that the lowest scale contain’d the lightest man. 

*T have nothing of news to impart but only that 2 or 
3 nights since one of our worthy Justices being at the 
Coffee-house above nam’d was inform’d by some of the 
company that there was a very topping address in the 
Gazet from Marlborough. Ay quoth the Justice has the 
Duke sent an address? pray M' M— I see you have got 
the Gazet in your hand be so kind as to read me the 
Dukes address. The Gentleman pursuant to his request 
read (without the Title, to humour the mistake) the 
address from Malbrough, w done his worship said 
twas a fine address truly, and so (to the great sattisfaction 
of the company) went away with the opinion that it was 
sent by the Duke notwithstanding the many high en- 
comiums given his Grace therein. I write you this story 
not as a subject for your Society to discant upon but only 
to afford you some diversion in your privet conversation, 
and whenever your multiplicity of business will permit 
you to make returns of like nature they will be gladly 
receiv'd by 
“S* yours Xe. 

“J. F. 


* Norw™ Nov. 10, 1704.” 


( III.) 

“Mr. Fransham,—I can now tell you that the dead 
doing Tool of Occasional Conformity having been brought 
into the House on Thursday was sevennight last rec’d 
on Tuesday a fatal blow in the House of Commons by 
being offer’d to be consolidated or tack’d as they call it 
to the Land Tax Bill, w notwithstanding a very great 
struggle was carryed in the negative by 117 voices.} 


* Nov. 4, 1704. See Wilson’s Life of Defoe, vol. u 


p. 291. 
+ Mr. Brady 





} Wilson, vol. ii. 
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It has been to-day before the House asa Bill, and they 
have made some amendments to it, but we are in ho 
that it has had a Death’s wound in the last Stroke. 
Last week I rallyed some Forces against it and brought 
out some thoughts on that subject in print. I have sent 
about 25 of them to you and should be glad to hear how 
our Friends approve it. I have not done this that I 
would impose any thing of mine on you, but as my pur- 
pose of writing is to furnish our Friends with arguments 
to defend the cause against a clamorous noisy Enemy, so 
it must be necessary that they should see them as much 
as possible, and for this purpose we are establishing a 
method to send them in small parcels amongst Friends 
all over England. And yet lam so far from making a 
profit of it that if any are so poor as not to afford it or 
too narrow spirited to spare 6d. I am very free to give them 
to such rather than they should not be improv'd by any 
thing I am able to do, and you have my free consent to 
give them to any body you think fit. I wish 1 could 
afford to print twenty thousand of these and give them 
wll over the nation. 

“ Tf you approve the method and think it worth while 
you shall have a parcel like this or a few over or under 
always sent you when I do any thing I think worth your 
while. 

“ I have now in hand a small piece against S's Humphrey 
Mackworth’s Bill for employing the poor,* which unless 
you contradict I'll send you some of, because it concerns 
you all as Manufacturers and employers and it is fit 
when you are to be ruin’d you should know it. 

“In the Review of today you will find the story of the 
Justice of peace who thought the Malbrough address was 
by the Duke. I wish you would send me his name and 
the story at large. I hope ’tis told to your Sattisfaction. 
Pray let me know if you receiv'd the Books. 

“T am, 8", your sincere Friend 
“De For.” 


(tv.) 

“ M* De Foe,—Your Consolidator (which I could have 
wish’d much longer) I have just now got through, 
which contains (according to the opinion of a high 
Sotunarran Gentleman I had some discourse with about 
it) too much Wit for M* De Foe to be the author of it; 
he will have it wrote by a Genius superior to any 
Croiians, which shews that let a man be never so great 
a Bigot to his party let him but have a Tast of starling 
sence and ingenuity such a one must be fore’d to confess 
that it abounds with masterly strokes of both. I thought 
to have proceeded no farther in relation to this Book, 
but can’t forbear telling you one Instance more of the 
approbation it met with here. Another Gentleman of 
my acquaintance said he was so well pleas’d w" reading 
it that he would have gone through had it contein'd as 
much as Fox's 3 Volumes. 

“IT receiv'd as mention’d in yours 6 of them, 12 of 
Gill's case ¢ and 24 of the Supplements. 

**Gill’s case you perceive by my last I had read before 
yours arriv’d and had given such a representation thereof 
to some topping Dissenters that they were very glad to 
hear I had some coming to dispose of amongst them. 

“The Bearer of this was very desirous of having 
charge of it; all that I can say to recommend him to 
you is that I believe he is a very honest man, and one 
that has as great a value for the memory of King 
William as any man in the kingdom, and that he is one 
of the Subscribers for June Divino and the Review. 
That of this day concerning persons born deaf I cannot 
subscribe to. I wish you had the convincing of me by 


* Jb., 308-315. 
+ See Wilson, vol. ii. p. 345. 








word of mouth, till which time I shall not think of 
entring the argument. 

* You have follow'd the Heels of Truth so close in your 
Consolidator that the danger of a kick gave some pain to 

“ 8" yours &, 
"3, Ben 
(v.) 

“Sir,—I have your obligeing Letter. You can give me 
no greater pleasure than to hear that any thing I can do 
or have done in this world is usefull and helps to forward 
that good which every honest man ought to wish and 
w I believe I was brought into the world and am 
suffer’d to live in it only to perform. 

“ This is the Token for good to me that the work I am 
upon is of him whose immediate hand by wonderful 
steps have led me through Wildernesses of Troubles and 
Mountains of popular Fury to see this day in which I 
may in some way or other honour him whose cause [ 
espouse, and who is the support of that Truth and peace 
of which I am the mean and unworthy advocate. 

“T am still farther delighted in observing by what 
secret steps in his providencé he has furnish’d me with 
or directed me to such sincere propagators of this blessed 
work as you are whose hearts he have touch’d with a 
sence of the obligation we have all upon us to assist in 
the establishment of his Interest in the world. 

“ This is the glory of his infinite Wisdom that brings 
to pass the great ends appointed by his foreknowledge 
by the agency of us his most despicable Instruments and 
the interposition of the minutest Circumstances. 

“To him be all the praise both of his own work and 
our little, little, very little share in it, and let the success 
of his service encourage all the Lovers of Truth to stand 
up for the Lord against the Mighty, who knows but now 
is the day of our deliverance. _ 

“As to the contents of your Letter, I am glad you 
receiv'd the several parcels, but I hear not whether 100 
Reviews sent you every time since according to your 
order came to hand. 

“T thank your care about the Jure Divino money, and 
by the Review of to day you will see in what forwardness 
it is. 

“There is a paper come out weekly call'd Truth & 
Honesty, in w" if you think fit the story of your Mayor 
may be inserted, and I can manage it there. 

“T am your Sincere Friend 
“p>. 


**T hope to day’s Review will please you.” 


(v1.) 

““M’ De Foe,—The cause of my present writing is 
this, a Gentleman of our Town and a great admirer of 
your Writings obtein’d of me sometime since a promise 
of sending you a Letter by him at his next going to 
London, for which place he sets out this day and carry’s 
with him accordingly stch a Letter which he is pleas’d 
to call his credentials which he ’!l deliver into your hands 
if you'll be pleas’d to direct a penny post Letter to him 
at the 4 Swans in Bishopgate Street where he lodges or 
at the Garter Coffee house behind the Exchange where 
he is 2 or 3 times a day, and in it let him know where 
he shall meet you any day near Change, or if it euits not 
your convenience there any where else you shall name. 

“ And now to make his company the more acceptable 
to you (which his own merit would sufficiently do by a 
little acquaintance) I shall give you a brief character of 
him, with a short history of what has been and is still 
transacting in our Town relating to him. 

“His name is Thomas Dunch, a Wine Merchant, o 
person of clear Ideas, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and in fine so staunch a Whigg as to be accounted 
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the Head of that Interest here by the Tory’s who for 
that reason only have acted in that unaccountable 
manner as follow. 

“He was upon the 14th Instant by the Freemen of 
the Ward put up one of the Candidates for Alderman, 
the other was one of our present Sherifs. The first 
had the Majority of 21 Votes, yet was a Scrutiny 
demanded & granted which being gone through M° 
Dunches Majority was thereby increas'd notwithstanding 
w the Jack- Daw-Gentlemen of the Court were so affraid 
of admitting him that they refus’d to swear him on his 
demand to be sworn, and to justify their arbitrariness 
pretended to bring presidents (even less to the purpose 
than the Commons were relating to the Ailesbury men) 
to shew that if the Court did not approve of the Free- 
mens choise they could order them to proceed to a new 
Election. When these presidents and power came to be 
examined into they appear’d to be founded on some 
obsolete charters but totally destroy'’d by our last which 
it seems expressly says That upon the death of an 
Alderman the Freemen of the Ward to w™ he belong’d 
shall by the Mayor be requir'd to proceed to a new 
Election and the person elected by the Majority shall be 
sworn Alderman for Life. Yet these Gentlemen par- 
ticularly the Mayor and the other Sherif (who is said to 
hive the whole management of him) have thought fit to 
enter M' Dunch (thus duly elected) in their Book asa 
person Contentious, Seditious and pernicious and there- 
fore not fit to be admitted amongst such Men of Peace 
and Moderation, so that he is now gone up an elected 
but answorn Alderman. What he has farther to do he 
knows best. 

“T thought it proper to give you this brief account of 
this Gentlemans affair not knowing but it might prove a 
subject in your conversation and for that reason you'll 
pardon the prolixity of 

“ S* yours &., 
#3. FF. 

“P.S.—If I have misstated the case in any particular 
(as I do not know I have) upon reading it to Mr. Dunch 
if there be occasion he will set it right. 

“Norw™ March 29 1705.” 

“ The Letter carryed by Mr. Dunch. 

“M' De Foe,—The Gentleman who delivers you this 
Letter would have it of me under the notion of a 
credential, but you that read Mankind so much will by a 
little conversation quickly perceive that he’s a person 
that wants no recommendation. His Merit is not like 
that of the Occasionall Conformity Bill, it wants no 
crutches, his Character I have allready acquainted you 
with and therefore need nothing farther than to wish 
you an agreeable conversation which knowing both the 
Gentlemen so well is not the least doubted by 

“S* yours &ec., 

"%. i 

Fr. NorGAre. 
17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
(To be continued.) 


IZAAC WALTON. 

Of the “Father of Angling” (“the all of 
treachery he ever learnt”) very many would gladly 
know more of the early history. 

It seems strange that it cannot be quite satis- 
factorily ascertained who his first wife was, al- 
though there is scarcely any doubt that Walton 
refers to this lady (but in a curiously indirect way) 
in the following passage in the Introduction to 








his Life of Richard Hooker, 1665, 12mo. He 
says :— 

** About forty years past (for I am now in the seventieth 
of my age) I began a happy affinity with William Cranmer 
(now with God), grand nephew unto the great Arch- 
bishop of that name, a family of noted prudence and 
resolution. With him and two of his sisters, I had an 
entire and free friendship.” 


The writer of two papers on Walton which 
appeared in the Leiswre Hour twelve months since, 
in referring to the above, says: “It is conjectured 
that this ‘affinity’ refers to his first marriage.” 
And previously the writer says: “ Walton was 
twice married ; his first wife’s name is unknown, 
but it is conjectured that she belonged to the 
family of Archbishop Cranmer.” Fifty years before 
these sentences were penned for the Leisure Hour 
more certain conclusions had been formed in the 
matter. The editor of a new and very beautiful 
edition of Dr. Zouche’s Life of Walton (1826), in 
a foot-note to Dr. Zouche’s assertion that Walton’s 
mother was niece to Archbishop Cranmer, remarks 
that “the assertion is unquestionably false ; the 
notion of his relationship in blood with that prelate 
is completely confuted by his own words.” Vide 
extract from the Introduction, quoted above. 
Walton’s “ Address to the Reader” is dated 1664, 
thus placing his first marriage sometime about the 
year 1624. This connexion was obligingly pointed 
out to the editor by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, and it 
seems conclusive that his first wife was grand- 
niece to the Archbishop (and consequently one of 
William Cranmer’s two sisters) and that his 
“ affinity” to that first and brightest ornament of 
the Reformation, though equally creditable to 
Walton, was only by marriage with his first wife, 
of whom there is no further memorial extant than 
that obtained from the parish register of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street : “ 1640, Aug. 25, Rachell, wife 
of Izaack Walton, buried.” By this marriage 
he had at least two children, who died in infancy. 
“1632, Oct. 12, Henry, sonne of Izaak Walton, 
was baptized”; “Oct. 17, Henry, sonne of Isaac 
Walton, was buried out of Chancery Lane.” 
“ 1633-4, March 21, Henry, sonne of Isaac Walton, 
was baptized out of Fleet St.” “1634, Dec. 4, 
Henry, sonne of Isaac Walton, was buried.” These 
extracts serve to show that, previous to 1632, 
Walton had moved into Chancery Lane, and was 
in the following year removed into Fleet Street. 
For personal reasons, I should feel most grateful if 
any one could furnish me with any hitherto un- 
published particulars of “ honest Izaack’s ” origin, 
for, beyond the fact that his father’s Christian 
name was Jervis, and that he was in easy cireum- 
stances, we positively know nothing, as I would 
fain discover whether I can claim any sort of 
“ affinity,” however remote, with him. Surely 
those readers of “N. & Q.” who belong to the 
good town of Stafford, and who revere his “ hea- 
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venly memory,” might ferret out some scrap to 
delight his admirers. Evkin MATHEWS, 
Codford St. Mary. 





WESTMINSTER VOTERS IN 1749. 

A recent investment of sixpence secured me— 

A | Copy of the Poll | for a | Citizen | for the | City 
and Liberty of W estminster ; | Begun to be Taken at 
Covent-Garden, | Upon Wednesday the Twenty-Second 
Day of November; and | Ending on Friday the Eighth 
Day of December 1749. | Peter Leigh, Esq’, High 
Bailiff. | Candidates, | The Right Hon. Sous ville Levison 
Gower, Esq’ ; | commonly called Lord Trentham ; | and 
Sir George Vandeput, bart. | London : | Printed for 
Osborn, at the Golden Ball, in Pater-noster Row ; | and 
sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. | 
MDCOXLIX. Pr. 2s. 6d.” 

The list of voters, including their various callings 
in life, extends to 260 pages 8vo., the last page 
giving a résumé, or “ Total of the Poll,” from which 
it seems that 9,465 votes were taken, 4,811 for Lord 
Trentham, and 4,654 for his opponent ; and that 
the polling-places: were Covent Garden ; St. Anne’s ; 
St. George’s, Hanover Square; St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and St. John tht Evangelist ; St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and St. Martin le Grand ; 
St. Clement Danes, and St. Mary le Strand, West- 
minster ; St. James’s; and St. Martin’s in the 
Fields. 

A few names of title or note appear on the 
record, as, Sir Hugh Smithson, of Grosvenor 
Street, Bart. ; Lord Egmont, of Pall Mall, St 
James’s; The Right Hon. Arthur Onslow, of 
Leicester Street, Esq.; Sir Clement Dormer, of 
Dover Street, Knt. ; Horatio Walpole, jun., of Bru- 
ton Street, Esq. (is this the H. W.?); Horatio Wal- 
= of Arlington Street, Esq. ; The Right Hon, 

William, the Marquis of Hartington, of Albemarle 
Street; Sir John Ligonier, of Audley Street, 
Knight of the Bath; Sir Chaloner Ogle, of Park 
Street, Knt.; Edward Wortley Montague, of 
Grosvenor Street, Esq. ; Sir Paul Methuen, Gros- 
venor Street, Knight of the Bath, &c. 

Among the mass of voters, however, perhaps the 
chief point of interest now relates to their nume- 
rous trades and occupations, the names of many of 
which, if not the trades themselves, being probably 
obsolete in the metropolis. Those which struck 
me as being thus obsolete, I have noted as com- 
prising, Peruke-makers (a very legion of these 
artists /); Tyre-smiths (besides Wheelwrights) ; 
Higlers ; Cordwainers (distinct from Shoemakers); 
Patten-makers ; Faggot-binders ; Cockade-makers; 
Scale-beam-makers ; Firkin-men ; Brush-weavers 
and Plush-weavers ; Leather-clog- makers ; Breeches- 
cleaners ; Leather-pipe-makers ; Cypher-makers ; 
Silver-turners ; Limners ; Pewter-scourers ; Pain- 
ters and Enamelers; Gold ‘and silver orrice-workers; 
Chair-men ; Button-mould-makers ; Piece-brokers ; 
W ater-sellers); Callenders ; Steel-makers ; Harp- 





sichord-makers ; Stocking-men ; Jelly-men ; Glass- 
painters ; Fan-painters ; Chimney-doctors (besides 
Chimney-sweepers) ; Blue-makers ; Bridle-cutters . 
Horse-milliners ; Pattern-drawers ; Bit-makers - 

. . . > 
Ring-makers ; Vellum-binders ; Figure- ~casters ; 
Casters in gold and silver; ¢ a -men ; Orange- 
men ; Brandy-men ; Stuff-men ; Buc kle-makers : 
Back-makers ; Sedan-chair-makers; Shagreen- 
case-makers ; Statuaries; Framework-knitters - 
Ass-men ; Dog- breakers ; Hog- men ; and Operators 
in Teeth. 

Among the curiosities of the contest, I perceive 
th: at «“ Bagnio- keepers” and “Bagnio-men,” a 

“ Lifeguardsm: An, and actually a “Peny Postman” 
went to the hustings; and that on the 7th of 
December, 1749, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Tre ntham, of Gros- 
venor Street, cast his vote for his adversary, Sir 
George V nen, Bart., also of Grosvenor Street, 
who, not to be behindhand, returned the compli- 
ment by voting for my lord. The copy I pur- 
chased has the autograph, in firm, large hand- 
writing, of Pr. Leigh (most likely the Peter Leigh 
who was High Bailiff of Westminster at the time 
when the polling took place). It carries a blue 
etiquette, bearing “No. 694, Woburn Abbey,’ 
and the arms of the ducal house of Bedford are 
on the covers. If, therefore, it be a volume 
missing from the shelves at the Abbey, it is 
entirely at the disposal of the Librarian, on com- 
municating with CRESCENT. 

3, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 





Norutnc New UnpDER THE Sun.—In an article 
in the Times (3rd March) on Westminster Abbey, 
the following remarks occurred :— 

“ Very few gems of purest ray serene are now hidden 
in the depths of popular ignorance... . . There is a 
tendency in our time to excessive laudation. The tre- 
mendous publicity which attends every public act or 
every creation of the intellect tends to create a great 
number of distinguished individuals. A General who 
has marched with a division a certain number of miles 
against a Negro foe receives ‘ovations’ which could not 
be surpassed by the welcome of Wellington after Waterloo, 
while the details of his campaign are known at once 
more fully than we shall ever know the British conquest 
of India or even the Peninsular War. So 7 is with books 
and pictures and statues and everything . - Authors, 
do not attack each other as in the old Gru ab Street days ; 
they know better. It must be a very ill-conditi ned and 
unpleasant person who does not find his tribute of } raise 
come from one quarter or another. 

Moliére, writing upwards of two centuri ies ago, 
had exactly the same complaint to nake of his 
own age, as will be seen by the following lines in 


Le Misanthrope (written in 1666), Act iii. se. 7:— 
“ Alceste. He! madame, l'on loue avjourd’hui tout le 
monde, 


Et le siécle par-la n’a rien qu’on ne eonfonde, 


Tout est d'un grand mérite également doue : 
Ce n'est plus un honneur que de se voir louc; 
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D’éloges on regorge, & la téte on les jette, 

Et mon valet-de-chambre est mis dans la gazette.” 

Coming down about a hundred and twenty 
years, we find Cowper (in 1780) complaining of an 
attempt made by the authors of the Biographia 
Britannica to confer immortality on illustrious 
nobodies :— 

“Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 

In vain recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age: 

Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 

Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ; 
Lethzan gulfs receive them as they fall, 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all.” 

Let me end my note with a query. Has Shak- 
speare anywhere noticed this tendency of mankind 
to “ excessive laudation”? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


InterMENT : IMmERSION.—Chemistry is beyond 
my intelligence ; Biology and Social Economy 
have formed no part of my studies: this only do 
I comprehend, that the condition of the living 
countervails that of the dead; the closure of 
vaultage in our churches and exclusion from our 
cemeteries becoming more and more indispensable. 
The instincts of human nature, nevertheless, claim 
their proper influence ; the humblest among us will 
be ill contented to see their dead kinsfolks burned, 
while the relics of the “ well-to-do” are reposited 
along cathedral aisles or amid cemeteries in 
cinereal urns. 

Meditating on these opponent purposes and feel- 
ings, I lighted the other day on a mezzo-termine of 
Interment and Immersion, which fore-met by 
nearly two centuries my friend Seymour Haden’s 
desiderated suggestion, worthy, I think, of a re- 
vival in “N. & Q.”:— 

*]2 April, 1702. My brother-in-law Granville departed 
this life this morning after a long languishing illnesse, 
leaving a son by my sister and two grand-daughters. 
Our relation and friendship had been long and greate. 
He was a man of excellent parts. He died in the 84th 
year of his age, and will’d his body to be wrapp’d in lead 
and carried downe to Greenwich, put on board a-ship 
and buried in the sea betweene Dover and Calais, about 
the Goodwin Sands, which was done on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday after. This occasioned much discourse, he 
having no relation at all to the sea.”—Diary of John 
Evelyn, 1641-1705. 

The like oceanic burial rendered the last offices 
to our renowned artist, Sir David Wilkie ; whether 
it his own desire, I know not. He had died at 
Gibraltar, where, perhaps, none other than Romish 
ground could be obtained for his resting-place. 

Epmunp LENTHALL SwWIFTE. 


Gray.—I have purchased in Rome an elegant 
quarto edition of Gray. The title-page is as fol- 


tows: “Poems | by | Mr. Gray. | Parma | Printed 
by Bodoni | sepcexertt.” 
follows :— 


The Dedication is as 





“To the Most Noble, | And Most Illustrious | Frede- 
rick Hervey | Earl of Bristol, | And | Bishop of Derry | 
An Enlightened Lover of Letters,—A Generous Patron 
of the Arts, | And a Passionate Admirer of the Poet.” 

On the next page is the following :— 

“ My Lord, I shall ever remember with pleasure the 
instruction I receiv’d from your Lordship’s most learned 
conversation, during the short time you staid at Parma to 
admire the inimitable works of the divine Corregio. 

“ But I feel, with the deepest impression of gratitude, 
your spontaneous offer to be my Aveustus, should cruel 
Fate deprive me of my Maxrcernas the Chevalier Azarra, 
who was then so dangerously ill. 

“ May Heaven preserve, for many, many Years, the 
precious life of my most liberal Protr ctor ! 

“In the mean time to your Lordsk ip I co’: ‘erate this 
slender production of my press as « mark o. Respect, 
Veneration, and profound Gratitude, 

“ My Lord, | 
your most obedient | and 
humble Servant 
J. B. Bodoni.” 

The above is in elegant MS. characters. A bio- 
graphical notice and a copy of Gray’s will, follow ; 
but they appear to be mere transcripts from Mason 
and other editors. The book is printed on thick 
drawing-paper, and the type is equal to any that 
was ever produced at the Clarendon, Oxford, or 
by Baskerville of Birmingham. Is anything 
known of Bodoni, of his patron the bishop (who 
resided some time at Ouchy, Suisse), or of the 
Chevalier Azarra? Has Lowndes noticed this 
fine edition of Gray? The Elegy does not contain 
the exquisite stanzas “Him have we seen,” and 
“There scattered oft.” 

A friend of mine possessed a 4to. English edi- 
tion of Gray, with pen-and-ink (imitation) drawings ; 
but as he is in a foreign land, I cannot do more 
than thus briefly allude to it. It was from the 
library of Mr. Lambe, the Vicar of Norham. 

James Henry Dixon. 

Rome. 


“ Morra.”—A game so called is a great favourite 
with the Italian populace. A full description* of 
it can be found in Mr. W. W. Story’s Roba di 
Roma. That a game very similar to morra is 
known among the Chinese will be seen by the 
following extract from a recent Californian news- 
paper :— 

“The annual banquet given by the Chinese employés 
of Lewis Bros., cigar manufacturers, came off on Satur- 
day night.......QOne of the Lewis Brothers opened 
this course with a short speech, at which the Chinese 
filled small cups with rice brandy, and, rising to their 
feet with a hearty ‘ Heigh-ho!’ drank the health of the 
members of the firm. In another moment the Chinese 
at the different tables began a noisy mathematical game, 
which is played by each man displaying some of his 
fingers and yelling a number. His opponent is obliged to 
yell another unit and display a number of fingers, which, 
added to the fingers first displayed, together with the 
second number called, will equal the first number called. 
These numbers are yelled in a loud, screeching voice, 
accompanied with wild and rapid gesticulations, and the 
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first who slips in his calculation is obliged to drink.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 22. 
J. Brayper MAtTTHews. 


Lotos Club, New York. 


WARWICKSHIRE BELLs.— 
Beaudesert. 3 Bells. 
lst. + AVE MARIA GRACIA PELNA (sic) 
2nd. + IHESVS NAZSARINVS REX IVDEORVM. 


Both small cylindrical bells with Lombardic 


lettering. 
Clifton. 4 Bells. 


2nd. A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.1.K.L.M.N.O.P.Q.B.3.T.V.W.X. 1640. 
Wrorhall. 3 Bells. 
2nd. + PRAES. + . THE. + . LORDE + ALWAEIS, 
3rd. Sca. Manta . Meo. Assit. Principio. 
Black-letter with Lombardic crowned capitals; 
the type is very large ; a shield-bell between 6 . B. 
Wooton Warwen. 6 Bells. 
2nd. ABCDE . FGHIK . LMNO. Pers. 1591. 
In very large Lombardic letters, highly orna- 
mented, some have the spread eagle. 
Cambridgeshire Hatley S. George. 2 Bells. 
Ist. + QVI . HABET . AVRES . AVRIENDI . AVDIAT. 
RC . MIL’. De. 

ANNO . DOM. MDCLXXXII. X TOBIE. NORRIS . CAST . ME. 
2nd. + VENITE . ET. AVDITE . OMNES . QVI . TIMETIS. 
DEVM . TC. BAR‘. DC. 

ANNO . DOM . MDCLXII . + TOBIE . NORRIS . CAST. ME. 

Both of them have on waist a large shield quar- 
tered 1 and 4, a cross saltire; 2 and 3, an eagle 
displayed. This place is not mentioned in Raven’s 
bells of that county. Henry T. Tivey. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


Movurnino Dress at A CuRIsTENING.—So far 
as my personal experience goes, it is not customary 
to wear mourning at a christening. But, as we 
have Royal authority at the present for so doing, 
I think that I may place on the folk-lore register 
of “ N. & Q.” the following incident. At a recent 
baptism in the county of Rutland, a woman 
regretted that she was unable to be godmother to 
the child because she was in mourning for her 
daughter, who had died eleven months previously, 
and she “could not think of leaving off her 
mourning, even for a day, until the twelve months 
were out.” Curuspert Bebe. 


Pittories.— Chambers, in an excellent article 
on Pillories, in his Book of Days, mentions two as 
still standing, one at Colehill, in Warwickshire, a 
second kept with the town-engine in an unused 
chancel of the Parish Church at Rye. I can add 
a third, which lies in a lumber-room over the 
Town-hall at Marlborough. It is in excellent 
working order, as I proved by personal trial, and 
seemingly of recent workmanship. Doubtless some 
of your readers can add to the number, and also 
give recent instances of its use. I have failed to 





gather any traditions about the one at Marlborough. 
It was as late as 1837 that the use of the pillory 
was abolished by Act of Parliament. . 
F. Storr. 
Marlborough. 


Cure For THE Bite or A Map Doc.—The 
following receipt is to be found in the Add. MSS, 
B. M. Camb. Cott. vol. ix. p. 21 :— 

“ Aninfallible Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog, brought 
from Tonquin by Sir George Cobb, Bart. Take 24 grains 
of native Cinnabar and 16 grains of Musk. Grind these 
together into an exceeding fine Powder, and put it into 
a small tea-cup of Arrack, Rum or Brandy : let it be well 
mixed, and give it the Person as soon as possible after 
the Bite. A 2nd dose of the same must be repeated 
30 days after. But if the symptoms of madness appear 
on the Persons, they must take one of the doses imme- 
diately, and a 2nd in an hour after: and, if wanted, 
a 3d must be given afterwards. N.B. The above recipe 
is calculated for a fall grown person : but must be given 
to children in small quantities in proportion to their 
ages. If in the madness they cant take it in Liquid, 
make it up into a Bolus, with honey after the 2 first 
doses, let it be repeated every 3 or 4 hours till the patient 
is recovered. This repetition is to be omitted unless 
necessary. Note. Take oll imaginable care that the 
Musk be genuine.”—London Evening Post, Thursday, 


July 4, 1754. 
Le e } 


Oxrorp University Dinners yn THE SIx- 
TEENTH Century.—Thomas Coggan, in his Haven 
of Health (a.p. 1586), says that in his time at 
Oxford “they used commonly at dinner, boyled 
Biefe with pottage, bread and beere and no more. 
The quantity of biefe was in value an halfepenny 
for one man, and sometimes if hunger constrained 
they would double their commons.” 

This affords a striking example of the frugality 
of the students in those days, and of the decreased 
value of money in these. 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A 


Tae First Steet Pex.—Sir Josiah Mason, in 
his speech on the laying of the foundation-stone of 
his scientific college in Birmingham, Feb. 23, said 
the first steel pen ever made was made by Mr. 
Samuel Harrison, the inventor of split-rings, for Dr. 
Priestley. See Birmingham Daily Post, for 
Feb. 24. T. C. Unnone. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Steerers 1n Cuurcn Pews : Rovsine-Sraves. 
—In “N. & Q.” 2™¢ S. 266, is an account of 
a usage at Dunchurch to arouse sleepers in church 
by a jog with a sort of fishing-rod, forked at the 
end, carried by an official for the purpose. I met 
by accident the other day with an account of an 
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equally primitive custom having the same object, 
in Uhambers’s Edinburgh Journal for 1863, 
p. 38 :— 

“In Denmark and Sweden, there was a mode of keep- 
ing people wide-awake in their pews, authorized by the 
ruling powers, and in general use as late as 30 years ago. 
The instruments of attention to which we refer were 
called the Rousing-Staves. They consisted of two long 
sticks, with round knobs at the end, neither very light 
nor smooth ; and with each or both of them, the clocker 
or beadle of northern churches, a man in considerable 
authority, had a right to punch or poke up any person 
who might appear to be sleeping during the long 
Lutheran service The rousing-staves were an insti- 
tution much dreaded, and often complained of, particu- 
larly by the fairer part of the congregations, as a spiteful 
clocker could make them tell with some effect on fragile 
pieces of finery, in the shape of caps and bonnets. The 
danger in which those treasured articles stood was 
believed to keep many an eye from closing, clockers in 
the north having much the same repute as beadles 
among ourselves. But like everything long murmured 
against, the rousing-staves were at length put out of use, 
and consigned to the curiosity department of old 
churches, where they may still be seen by inquiring 
travellers.” 

Is any such custom as this known to have pre- 
vailed in ourown country? It is not likely to have 
been authorized by any canons of the Church, for 
down to the time of the Reformation, the congrega- 
tion, asa rule, either stood up during the service or 
sat on the ground, or in some instances on low stools. 
This is abundantly proved by illuminations in 
MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, by 
old paintings and extracts from parish books 
and other authorities cited in a recent work 
of great research, by Alfred Heales, F.S_A. (His- 
tory and Law of Chure h Seats or Pe ws, 1872, vol. 
i. pp. 4-60). The author clearly shows that al- 
though some few cases in which “ pews” are men- 
tioned occur at an earlier period, they refer to 
movable benches or settles, and that fixed pews, 
as we now have them for the congregation, as dis- 
tinguished from the clergy or great persons, did 
not come into general use till the time of the Re- 
formation, or even later, and were probably con- 
nected with the long sermons from the pulpit 
which that great event gave rise to. Before that 
time, the hearers were not very likely to go to 
sleep on the cold stone or earth floor, and might 
have toppled over if asleep on a stool. 

The practice of nodding in church, therefore, 
probably did not become general enough to cause 
scandal till the long sermons and snug pews of the 
times after the Reformation ; and this may have 
introduced the “ Rousing-staves” above-mentioned 
as things of local usage, though not authorized by 

any church canons that I have been able to dis- 
cover. It is doubtful whether they would be con- 
sidered, in legal language, “an ancient and laud- 
able custom” in these days ; but the unceremonious 
manners of that period may be judged of by a 
passage cited by Mr. Heales from Canterbury's 











Crueltie, by Peter Smart, 1643, p. 14, where Smart 
charges Bishop Cosin thus :— 

“Who will say to others, even gentlewomen of the 
best rank sitting in their pues; Can ye not stand, you 
lazie sowes! taking them by their arms, and tearing 
their sleeves to raise them up when the Nicene Creed is 
sung; thus Dr. Cosin did.” 

JosrpH Brown. 

Temple. 


Macsetu.—Is there any edition of Shakspeare 
which contains a variation from the usual reading 
of Macbeth’s well-known speech beginning,— 

“She should have died hereafter”? 
In the Life of Mrs. Oldfield, by W. Egerton (1731), 
the author, after some moralizing, says :— 

“This made me say of human life itself, with Shake- 
speare,— 

‘ To-morrow (and) to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps on in stealing pace from day to day 

To the last moment of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

To their eternal night! out, out, short candle.” 
I have noted by italics the peculiarities of this 
version, which I should have considered as arising 
from the bad practice of quoting from memory 
what is intended to appear in print, had it not 
been that I have recently seen an engraving from 
the Lady’s Magazine, for June, 1786, of a “ design 
for a monument dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
Henderson,” which bears this inscription :— 

“ Out, out, short candle, 
Life’s but a walking shadow, 
A poor player.” 

Ido not know whether this monument was ever 
erected, but it is singular that more than half a 
century after the first instance I have cited the 
“ short candle” is again presented to us, and under 
circumstances that almost compel us to suppose 
that the text—some text—must have been con- 
sulted ; for it seems scarcely possible that a work 
of the magnitude and importance this design 
represents could have been ushered into the world 
with a misquotation. The first folio (fac-simile re- 
print) has “ brief candle”; so has Rowe (1709). Was 
“short” substituted in any edition that appeared 
early in the eighteenth century? It seems hardly 
credible that such a reading should ever have 
secured editorial sanction. CHARLES WYLIE. 





A Sone py Gircx.—-I have the manuscript copy 
of a song by Gluck, the title-page of which is— 

“ Ariette composée par le célébre Gluck, pour 
feu Marie Antoinette, d’Autriche, Reine de France, et 
dediée avec permission & son Altesse Royale Madame 
la Duchesse D'Angouléme, avec un sccompagnement 
de Pianoforte, Violon, et Guittare par Louis Von Esch.” 

And in small letters, at the bottom of the page, 
is written— 

“ Le pie’ut affect (sic) par M.le Duvanulmis de Castle- 
nau, Cap"* de Cavalerie au Service du Roy de France, 
Copiste de Musique de son Altesse Royale la Princess 
Charlotte.” 
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The first words of the song (which is in the key 
of G) are, “‘ Vous ressemblez a la rose naissante.” 

I have made inquiries at some of the principal 
music warehouses in London, and nothing is known 
of such a song. Can any of your numerous cor- 
respondents enlighten me in the matter, as I have 
reason to believe that it was never published, and 
that mine is the only copy in existence ? 

J. Marrutas Fievp. 

Lyme Grove, Bowdon. 


Ancient Roman Cortn.—In 1869, at Garrigill, 
Alston Moor, a beautiful gold coin of Julia Domna 
was found with human bones about four feet 
underground. On the reverse side is an almost 
nude female figure, the little drapery about her 
being partly drawn back, and overhangs the top 
of a small column standing beside her. In her 
right hand she holds a ball, and in her left a palm 
branch, and inscribed “venerRi.victr.” Can 
any one explain this singular device? The coin 
has a fine bold head of the Empress on the obverse 
side, and is in fine preservation. H. T. Wake. 

Cockermouth. 


“Historre Mownastiqgue pv IrRELAND.” Par 
Louis Lucas. Paris, 1690.—Where can I have 
access to this work ? 

Henry Avcustvus JounstToy. 

Kilmore, Richhill, Co. Armagh. 


“Demanps Jorovs.”—In 1511 a book in Eng- 
Tish under this title, which may be interpreted as 
Amusing Riddles, was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde. Chambers, in his Book of Days, says that 
only one copy is extant. Where is this copy, and 
is it possible to have inspection of it for half an 
hour ! Ws Be De 

Shinfield Grove. 


Porrraits.—I have a pair of oval portraits, 


painted apparently about a hundred years ago, of 
a Dutch gentleman and his wife. I have always 
understood him to be one of the Princes of Orange, 
and am very anxious, if possible, to identify them. 
They are both signed “ G. Callensfels—F.” He 
holds in his hand something like a letter, on which 
is inscribed “Aen Haer Hoogh Moog., &c., &c., 
&c., P.” If you can render me any assistance, I 
shall esteem it a favour. F. B. 


Rep Lion Sevarr.—In Pennant’s Account of 


London, p. 165, mention is made of a clumsy 
Obelisk in Red Lion Square, upon which the 

following lines were inscribed :— 

** Obtusum 
Obtusioris Ingenii 
Monumentum 
Quid me respicis viator 
ade.” 

To whom or what does this singular ins ription 
allude? ( it have any reference to the tra- 





| Could any reader of “ 


|Tres. Edit. Ioh. Camers. (Colonie, ad insigne 


| the catalogue of the library of Dr. Kloss, sold 1835, 


dition existing formerly among the inhabitants, 

that the body of Oliver Cromwell was buried in 

the centre of the square ? Wituiam Prarr. 
Conservative Club. 


Surerstitioxy aApsout Broken Looxine- 
Guasses.—In the Paris Figaro of Jan. 22, I 
find the following in the “Soirée Théatrale,” or 
theatrical gossip :— 

“Mlle. Vannoy possede une qualité bien rare: elle 
nest pas superstitieuse. A l'acte de Chinon (the piece 
spoken of is Jeanne d’ Arc), elle porte un miroir a main. 
Jusque la, rien d'étonnant, mais j'ai remarqué que ce 
miroir est cassé. Or, tout le monde sait: une glace 
cassée, sept ans de malheur. 

“ Eh bien ! Mile. Vannoy n’a pas sourcillé.” 


Have we this superstition in England Does a 
broken looking-glass with us too portend seven 


| years—not hard labour—but ill luck ?* 


F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


IstE or THANET : SNAKES.—I wonder if there 
be any snakes in the Isle of Thanet now. Julius 
Solinus assures us that there were none there in 
his time ; and what is more wonderful the soil 
was so noxious to them, that if any of it were 
carried to places where they abounded, it would 
soon destroy them all. C. J. Solini Polyhist., 
ce. xxv. I only wish some of it could be brought 
here, for snakes are my abhorrence, and adders, 
the worst kind of them, swarm in these woods. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Bisnor Georce WISHART AND HIS DeEscEN- 
DANTS.—George Wishart, narrator of the exploits 
of the celebrated Marquis of Montrose in a Latin 
work, died Bishop of Edinburgh in 1671. He 
left four sons, Hugo, Patrick, Robert, and James, 
a captain in the army ; also two daughters, Jean 
and Margaret, the former wife of William Walker. 
His brother (I believe), Gilbert Wishart, minister 
of Dunnichen, had a son John, who was Com- 
missary of Edinburgh, and_repurchasing the family 
estate in Forfarshire, became of that Ilk. The 
barony of Logie- Wishart is no longer in the family. 


‘ ©.” supply information 
| 








10p has living descend- 
ants, and whether the Commissary is now repre- 
sented ? CuarLes Rocers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


as to whether the Bisl 


“Pomrontvs Meta pve Sitc Orsis, Lrsri 
?1512.)”"—This book is No. 2527 in 





cuniculi. 


* Since writing the above an English lady has told me 
that breaking a looking-glass is by some considered un- 
lucky; and an Italian lady informs me that they have 
the same superstition in Italy, but neither lady ever 
heard that the ill luck was regarded as likely to last for 
any definite period. 
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and is mentioned in Panzer’s Annal. Typoy., 
ix. 112, No. 67. 

The copy I have is, I believe, the one sold from 
the above library, and “ Melancthon’s own copy 
with interlineations and marginal notes.” I cannot 
find the printer mentioned elsewhere, and not 
having a copy of Panzer to refer to, I shall be 
obliged for any information. 

I may mention that on the title (ornamental 
there is a coney (cuniculus) ; and among the orna- 
ments ix the printer’s device at the end of the book 
are two others, on 
losed volume W. Hy. 


Thelwall, Cl.eshire. 


RYLANDs. 


“Joannes Carotus Comes pv’Hecror.”—In 
the churchyard of S. Giles, Reading, there is a 
the following inscription : 





+ ymit stone W it] 


* Hic jacet 
Joannes Carolus Comes d’ Hector 
Prefectus classium Regis christianiss : 
Regii et lit, Sancti Ludov ordin princeps. 
Fortitudine, prudentia, et summa activitate 
emicuit 
Brestensis portus gubernator 
umeras classes miranda celeritate 
paravit 
3 annos Principis gloriz viriliter 
consecravit : 
Religionis amantissimus. 





Virtutibus pollens 
»] meliorem vitam transivit 
18 mens. Aug. 1808 
Atatis suze 86 
Reqviescat in Pace 
poni curavit mzestissima soror 
Comitissa de Soulanges.” 


Can you give any information about this old 


officer ; suy why he came to fix upon Reading as 
his (probable) dwelling-place ; or state who was the 
* Meestiss soror Comitissa de Soulanges ” ? 


J. Kay Booker, M.A. 
Lower Norwood 


Tue “ Watrnam Bracxs.”—In a letter from 
Sir M. Coghill to Southwell (December, 1725), it 
is stated that the enmity between Primate Boulter 


ind Archbish 


p King was chiefly caused by the 
ion of the latter because the former had 
land given an Irish living “ to one Power, 
ne of the Waltham Blacks.” It is 
vdded, that if Power “had not turned informer 
and evidence against them, he had been hanged 
himself.” Could any of your readers tell me who 
Blacks ” were ? W. Lecky. 





the “ Walthar 
Athen wu 





Replies. 
CLACHNACUDDEN: CLACHAN-CLOCHAN. 
(5 S. ii, 149, 214, 451. 

This is the name of a noted stone, of a lozenge 
shape, and situated near the Town Hall of In- 
verness. Mr. Kitcovur would have it to be 
properly Clach-na-chattan, the stone of Chattan 





their hind legs, supporting a | 
i all seem to hold cudde n to be cuddinn, Gaelic, 


Chattan pr. cattan for cudden), but in this he 
differs from several; as Dr. Srratrrox, Dr. 
Cnarnock, the writer of Black’s Guide, and 
Col. James Robertson (Gaelic Top., p. 272), who 


meaning tubs or stoups, vessels of wood for carry- 
ing water; the stone having received this special 
designation from, it is said, servants in fetching 
water resting their tubs upon it. If, however, the 
view maintained by Mr. Kiucovr be correct, and 
it cannot be held as altogether improbable, it is sub- 
mitted that this stone, which is rather of a boulder 
shape, lying horizontally, than one of another 
kind often set on end, might be that whereon 
the chief of this tribe, or clan, was inaugurated,— 
one of those Tanist Stones on which, says Dr. 
Wilson, the new chief, on his election, was placed 
and “sworn to protect and lead his people” (Preh. 
Annals, p. 97). It might also be the gather- 
ing place of this clan, and that, too, where courts 
were held to legislate and administer justice to 
all over whom the chief, or mormaer, had juris- 
diction. But such single stones, monoliths as 
they are called, as this did not betoken their sites 
to be places of divine worship, as seems Mr. 
Kiicovur’s idea. Such places were often, no 
doubt. called clachans, which in the Scottish- 
Gaelic, literally interpreted, signifies “the stones,” 
or, if Col. Robertson’s view can be adopted, “ the 
Supposing the former the cor- 
rect import, there is an assumption in the use 
of it of the existence, not of a monolith, but of 
probably several stones—stones of which, in respect 
of their nature, and of the manner in which they 
were placed, there is, perhaps, no very certain in- 
formation. That might be, as Dr. Wilson seems 
to suggest (Preh. Annals, 110), in a circle or ring, 
and erect ; only, as opposed to such a view, it 
must be observed that, as matter of fact, not one 
of these places where stone-circles existed formerly, 
or do now, is known to be, or to have ever been, 
called clachans. Can this be explained by the 
Col. Robertson school of theorists ? 

It falls to be observed, however, that all the 
mysticism prevailing about this term clachan, and 
what objects its application to a particular site 
denoted, would seem to arise from writers, and 
among these Dr. Wilson, regarding its use always 
in a purely literal sense, and often with the intent 
in urging it of aiding a favoured theory. No 
doubt, this is the same word as clochan in the 


circle of stone 3,” 





' 


Trish Gaelic, the only difference in form being the 
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use of an a@ instead of an 0. Cloc, cloch, clogh, 
means a stone, and clachan may signify a plurality 
of stones ; but in Ireland clochan has long been 
used technically in at least three different ways, 
always, however, in regard to stones—to step- 
ping-stones, often placed in brooks—to stone 
castles, and, thirdly, to the well known ancient 
rude stone-built houses, or huts, of the bee-hive, 
or circular dome-roofed form, where no cement 
was used, and one stone was laid so as to overlap 
that immediately below it until the apex of the 
roof was reached, which one stone served to close. 
And when the Scottish Highlanders made the in- 
quiry, referred to by Dr. Wilson (Preh. Annals, 
p. 110), Am bheil thw’ do’nclachan ? (“ Are you going 
to the stones ?” literally), they meant most certainly 
not a circle of stones, but a stone house, the kirk, 
chapel, oratory, or cell. These houses, kirks, &c., 
or dwellings, in Pagan as well as in Christian times, 
were constructed, when of stone, after the manner 
just mentioned ; of this there is no doubt. It 
is ascertained, however, that many, or possibly 
most of them, were reared of wood, and that both 
structures, that of wood and that of stone, were 
inclosed and protected—the intent being various 

by an encircling wall of stone and earth, or of 
either material, separately. And it is far from 
improbable that some of the standing stone circles 
now visible, composed of boulders planted apart 
from each other, are vestiges of these walls, the 
more handy removable portion of the materials, 
such as was placed between the principal stones, 
having been carried off for various conceivable 
purposes. A wall sometimes surrounded the 
sanctum itself closely, while a second, which was 
much more extended in diameter, encompassed the 
adjacent huts, and inclosed the whole (Farne 
Island, and Goodmunham, York). And sup- 
posing these walls, each, to have been com- 
posed or strengthened by large principal stones, 
the concentric circles, so interesting, may be thus 
accounted for. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that this term clachan, in its original application, 
was limited to these stone cells ; thus, in the no- 
menclature of the times, distinguishing them from 
the wooden and wattled ones. None of these places 
of worship were without the necessary adjuncts for 
lodgings, for the most part huts of single apartments, 
and often numerous. These, as it may be assumed, 
would be erected of the like materials as the cell; 
and hence, if of stone, they became the clachan; 
in other words, the stone-dwellings or Kirktowns. 
Such stone structures as those mentioned are nu- 
merous in parts of Ireland, as the west and south- 
west coasts and the islands off these ; and they are 
even not uncommon in Scotland, yet all in a 
dilapidated condition, as in the West Highlands 
and the Hebrides. On these ruins, reference may 
be directed to O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Glossarial 


Index, voce “Clochan,” and the opinions therein 
to be found of the author of The Ogygia, of Mr. Du 
Noyer (Arch. Inst. Journal), and of Dr. Sullivan, — 
to Dr. Geo. Petrie’s Eccles. Architecture of Ireland, 
pp. 128-9, et passim, to Joyce’s Place Names, 
p. 352, to Muir’s Old Church Architecture (West 
Highland portion), to Dr. Wilson’s Preh. Annals, 
and Martin and Dr. Maculloch’s Western Islands 
of Scotland. R. 


It is just possible, but not at all probable, that 
cudden in this word might be convertible with 
chattan ; but to me the real meaning of Clachna- 
cudden is completely set at rest in 5™ §. ii, 214, 
The etymon of (Clan) Chattan, however, has never 
to my mind been satisfactorily given. Chatt, 
Celtic or Gaelic, Cad, Cath—battle, and an 
a district, t.¢., the Clan or people of the war 
district, seems to me the only solution. “ Cattien 
chlain is clan of Catti or Cassi of Bucks,” &c., 
Whitaker's Manchester, i. 66; “ Cattienchlain 
inhabited Bucks,” &c., Chatfield’s Antiquities, 
242. See also, Philological Society's Pape rs, 1865, 
131 ; 1867, 260, 269, 275, 303 ; Beale Poste, Anc. 
Brit., 161, 242; Words and Places, 322, 381 ; and 
Latham’s Nationalities of Ewrope, 328. 

Curis. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Clachnacuddin, or Clachnacutin, is simply “the 
stone of the tubs.” It is at present placed on the 
Exchange at Inverness (not near a well, as Dr. 
STRATTON states), but was formerly in the middle 
of the street at the foot of the town’s cross. This 
was in the days when water-works and pipes were 
unknown ; and persons carrying their supply of 
water from the River Ness were wont to rest their 
water-tubs upon the stone. From this circum- 
stance it obtained its name, and being a well- 
known object, it came to be regarded as a sort of 
palladium of the town. It has no connexion what- 
ever with Clan Chattan, as Mr. Kitcour suggests ; 
and to have used it as their place of rendezvous, 
the Clan Chattan of Strathnairn and Strathdearn 
must have come far out of their way; those of 
Badenoch, of course, very much farther. 

ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH SHAW. 


Cuaret or Sr. Micnagt (5 §, iii, 187.)— 
Before the crypt near Aldgate was destroyed, the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society pub- 
lished in their Transactions, vol. iv., the account 
of which I send you acopy. The following ab- 
stract may be interesting to your readers :— 

“The crypt does not appear to have been known to 
Stowe, although he dwelt in the house over it, or over 
the well adjoining, and he mentions that in the time of 
Edward VI., one of the rebels from Essex was executed 
‘upon the pavement of my door.’ 

“The existence of this crypt is mentioned by R. and 





J. Dodsley in 1761 as the Crypt of St. Michael's, am 
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ancient parochial chapel ; also by Rev. J. Entick in 1766, 
and by Maitland in 1772, who says it is under the house 
of Mr. Gilpin, chemist. Mention is made of it in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1789, where it is described 
asa chapel, with its floor at the level of the street, and 
sixteen feet of the shafts are erroneously said to be buried. 
“In 1789, a good view and description was published by 
John Carter; it is mentioned by B. Lambert in 1806, 
and in London and Middlesex by Brayley, &c. in 1815; 
it is said to have been discovered in 1789, and to be 
under No. 71, occupied by Tipper and Fry. Thomas 
Allen, in 1828, gives views and a plan, but falls into the 
error of supposing 10 feet of earth covered the floor, in- 
stead of 2 feet ; and in this error he is exceeded by Robt 
Wilkinson, in Londinia IJllustrata, 1822, where we have 
a view from a drawing by Shepherd (now in the posses 
sion of J. E. Gardner, Esq.), which would lead us to sup- 
pose that the entire height of the building was about 
0 feet. 
“Whatever was the superstructure, its form must 
have been very irregular, for the length of the western 


wall was 48 feet 6 inches, but that of the eastern wall | 


was only 36 feet 6 inches, and the greatest width was 
6 feet 6 inches. 
beys, divided by two central columns, 2 feet 5 inches in 
liameter, and only 5 feet 4 inches high, including cap 
and base. The triangular portion at the north formed 
two irregular bays, divided by a wall. At the intersec- 


tion of the transverse and diagonal ribs of the square | 


bays, were boldly carved bosses, and against the walls, 
corbels supported by grotesque heads. 

“The greatest length of this crypt being from north 
to south, seemed to tell against its belonging to a church, 
and the execution carried out here would lead us to be- 
lieve that it was beneath some public civil building. In 
the Guildhall of London is an old book called Liber Dun- 
thorn, which contains a description, in Latin (well trans- 
lated in Strype’s Stowe), of the boundaries, in the 13th 
century, of the soke of the monastery of the Trinity. 
After describing the east limit, they come up from the 
south, and say, ‘then it goes forth towards Fenchurch, 
and so there is on this side our houses a lane, through 
which we went unto the house of Theobald Fitz Ivo, 
Alderman (in 1264) which lane now is stopped because 
t had been suspected for thieves in the night; therefore, 
because a way was not open there, we come back again 
by a lane towards the church of St. Michael, and as far 
as Lime Street to the house of Richard Cavel. 

“Thus the site of St. Michael's Church is brought into 
a very limited space, viz.,to the north of Fenchurch 
Street, to the east of Lime Street, and to the west of the 
present Ironmongers’ Hall, or between Billiter Square 
and Lime Street Square, and far to the west of our crypt. 

“In Aggas’s map of 1560, just at this point, an enclo- 
sure is shown, with a cross in its centre, and this is pro- 
bably the yard of the church. 

“The church of St. Michael may have been destroyed, 
when Norman erected the Trinity in 1107, or ruined by 
the fire of 1135, which destroyed the priory and nearly 
all the ward of Aldgate. 

“It is useless to search any printed history of London, 
fr even Stowe wrote 300 years after the time at which 
the perambulation of the soke was recorded. Several 
such crypts exist by Aldgate.” 

Aurrep Wuire, F.S.A, 








West Drayton. 


HamuersmitH ANTIQUITIES : THE Pye FaMILy 
(5" S. iii. 107, 152.)—I thank Mr. Sotty very 
much for the trouble he has taken, and I trust it 
will not appear ungracious if I say I am not quite 





The rectangular part contained six | 











disposed to acquiesce in his mode of disposing of 
the four Ladies Pye he so summarily dismisses. 
Nos. 1 and 2 may have been Roman Catholics, 
&c., but they might have lived at Hammersmith. 
It does not (to my mind) follow that they or Nos. 
4 or 6 lived with their husbands during all the 


marriage, and Noble (p. 103) shows 4 did not. It 
is easy to understand that if the lady alone lived 
in the house, it would properly be called Lady 
Pye’s house. I am assuming the correctness of 
Mr. Souzy’s statements, which he doubtless is 
certain to have duly vouched for. Burke, how- 
ever, says the children of 2 went abroad, not that 
she did go; and Noble says No. 2 was buried at 
Durton in 1640. I cannot, with all deference to 
Mr. Sotty, admit her, No. 9, to be a Lady Pye 
at all. How could the widow of a Sir H. Wright 
be called anything but Lady Wright? If she 
survived Dr. Pye, she may have been Mrs., but 
not Lady Pye. Surely what Mr. SoLty means 
by “ N. M.,” I confess my utter ignorance, without 
he means Noble’s Memoirs. I thank him for his 
suggestion as to the chapel in Tothill (Tottle) 
Fields, near Orchard Street, the same (I conclude) 
which Noble calls St. Stephen’s Court, West- 
minster ; but on inquiry I cannot find any such 
now existing, nor any burying-place. Noble 
(p. 102) says the presentation to the chapel was to 
a sinecure. Was not Old Pye Street called so 
after him ? 

St. Stephen’s Court was a turning in the south- 
east corner of New Palace Yard (Smith). Noble 
p. 110) says the vault existed. I also am obliged 
to Mr. Souty for his reference to Noble’s Me moirs 
of Cromwell (1787), and it will be seen I have 
availed myself of his kindness, though I cannot 
say I think it bears out all his statements. A 
friend referred me to Le Neve’s Knights of the 
Stuarts, edited by G. W. Marshall, 1873 ; but it is 
not in the British Museum nor at Lambeth nor 
South Kensington. I believe it is at Trin. Coll., 
Dublin. I ought to have said in my former query 
I had in vain tried to get the present Mr. Pye to 
answer it ; he confessed he could not. I have also 
consulted Harrison’s History, &c., of London, 
1775; Northouck’s History of London, &c., 1773 ; 
Maps of London, by Newcourt, 1658, and Ellis, 
1774; Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, 1807 ; 
and Malcolm, Londinum Redivivum, 1807. I 
wish Mr. Sotty had furnished his authorities 
more fully ; will he kindly do so? As Henry V., 
VI., &c., were descended from Thomas Pye de 
Kilpec, perhaps some other reader can assist me. 


B. B. 


Taser To Curna (5 §. iii. 168.)—The traveller 
for whom M. inquires, and who is believed to have 
been the first Englishman who visited H’lassa, wa 
Thomas Manning, son of the Rev. Wm. Manning 
(my grandfather), Rector of Diss, Norfolk, and 
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who is best remembered as the friend and corre- 
spondent of Charles Lamb, and to whom so many 
amusing letters of the poet were written :— 

“There is M******” (says Elia) “who goes about 
dropping his good things as an ostrich lays her eggs, 
without caring what becomes of them.” 

“When you come to see me” (16, Mitre Court 
Buildings) “mount up to the top of the stairs—I hope 
you are not asthmatical—and come] in flannel, for it’s 
pure airy up there. Mind, I have got no bed for you, 
that’s flat: sold it to pay expenses of moving, the very 
bed on which Manning lay: the friendly, the mathe- 
matical Manning ! ”—(Letters, by Talfourd, i. p. 174.) 

He was born at his father’s first rectory, Broome, 
Norfolk, Nov. 8, 1772, and distinguished himself 
at Cambridge by mathematical attainments, where 
he published a work on algebra in 1796. Owing 
to scruples as to oaths, he did not, however, pro- 
ceed to a degree. He turned his attention to 
medical science and languages, especially Chinese, 
with a great desire to visit the Celestial Empire. 
He reached Caleutta, but being frustrated in his 
attempts to penetrate to China, he nevertheless 
contrived to get into Thibet, and was received at 
H’lassa by the Lama. This was at the end of the 
year 1811. His MS. journal of his residence there 
is in my possession, and is interesting, but not so 
full or lengthy as could be wished. He subse- 
quently joined Lord Amherst’s Embassy to China. 
His interview with Napoleon at St. Helena, and the 
ready tact with which he alluded to the Emperor’s 
past position as the grantor of his passport, has 
been already noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 24S. x. 143. 

His final return to England was in 1829, and he 
resided in an eccentric manner for some years at 
Dartford. He employed himself in literary work, 
and enjoyed the friendship and correspondence of 
many of the most eminent men of the time. He 
was familiar with fifteen languages, and Oriental 
scholars received much assistance from his ex- 
perience. The proof sheets of the Reports on the 
Poor Laws, published by order of the House of 
Commons, were revised by him. His last days 
were spent at Bath, where he died, May 2, 1840. 
His valuable Oriental library was presented by my 
father to the Royal Asiatic Society. A memoir of 
him appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1840. C. R. Mannina. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Orpre “ Pour te Mérite” (5" §. iii, 149.) — 
The discrepancy between the two statements con- 
cerning this order, noted by Mr. Morris, is 
capable of an easy explanation. The order, as 
present existing, consists of two divisions, one 
chiefly employed for the reward of military ser- 
vices, the other, the Friedens Klasse, conferred for 
literary, artistic, or scientific eminence. The ribbon 
is the same for both classes, but the badges differ 
entirely. I have myself seen Prince von Bismarck 
wearing the badge of the former class; but it is 





not at all probable that he is also a member of 
the Friedens Klasse, of which Carlyle was lately 
nominated a member. The badge of the military 
members must be familiar to all who have seen 
the many photographs of German generals and 
princes in our shops during the late war with 
France ; it consists of a gold cross resembling 
that of the Order of St. John, but is enamelled 
blue, not white, and is uncrowned. In the angles 
of the cross are the four black eagles of Prussia, 
and the royal cipher, and the words “ Pour” “le” 
“Me” “rite,” appear in gold on the four arms of 
the cross. It is worn from the neck close to the 
collar of the coat. This class of the order has a 
very large number of members. The Friedens 
Klasse, on the other hand, is confined to sixty 
persons—thirty natives and as many foreigners, 
Among the Englishmen who have been nominated, 
but who (absurdly, as we must think) have not 
been “permitted to wear it,” are the following : 
Faraday, Owen, Rawlinson, Airy, Sabine, Darwin, 
Lyell, Herschel, Wheatstone, and Thomas Moore. 
There need not, therefore, have been such a 
flourish of newspaper trumpets when it was con- 
ferred upon one Englishman more, though that 
Englishman were Thomas Carlyle. The ribbon 
is of black silk, with a narrow silver stripe near 
either edge. The badge of the Friedens Klasse 
consists of a large circle of blue enamel, bearing 
the golden words, Pour le Mérite; it is ornamented 
on the outside with four royal crowns, and encloses 
as many reversed ciphers of F. II1., and in the 
centre of the whole is a circular plate of gold, 
engraved with the Prussian eagle. 
J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Erymotocy or “Acorn” (5% §. iii. 128.)— 
M. T. has rightly suspected the false-analogy 
derivation from de (oak) and cern (corn), neither 
of which components could possibly be found in 
our modern English word. One of the c’s might 
perhaps have been dropped, but the opposite 
phenomenon is visible to the naked eye in the 
only A.S. compound of de and another word with 
an initial ¢; I mean ée-cwyn=—oak species (Dutch 
kunne=sex). That a weaker form should, ulti- 
mately, grow into a stronger (acern, acorn) from 
natural causes, is against all evidence of linguistic 
phenomena. Moreover, it is perfectly well known 
what the A.S. @ will throw off in modern English; 
it may become o (as in bone), or oa (as in loaf), or 
ou (as in soul, dough, &c.), i.¢., invariably the 
long sound of our fourth-placed vowel. I say 
invariably, because I am thinking of the atonic 
an from dn, which is only an apparent exception— 
a case of circumstantial development. 

The curious facts, Ist, that in High German 
Eichel (acorn) is clearly connected with Fiche (the 


j oak) 5 2nd, that in neither of the Low German 
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varieties (English and Dutch) such connexion can 
be shown to exist ; 3rd, that in Dutch, by the side 
of the literary eikel, from eik, there is a pro- 
vincialism aker, or aard-aker (for acorn),—these 
lead me to connect our English word with the 
Gothic akran—fruit. I am compelled to withhold 
further evidence ; but I may be permitted a query 
in return. On what grounds, except, again, on 
that of false analogy, have the neo-Latin philologers 
connected our samite with satin (I mean etymo- 
logically) ? Avex. V. W. BiKkKers. 


This word seems to have nothing to do with 
either dc (oak) or cern (corn). The Anglo-Saxon 
and its kindred languages will lead us to the right 
derivation. We have the following forms: A.S. 
ecern, O.H.G. akarn—glans, Goth. akran—fructus. 
These are related to Goth. akrs, O.H.G. achar, 
AS. ecer=ager, seges, and the Latin ager itself 
seems to be of the same root. The original mean- 
ing of acorn, therefore, appears not to have been 
glans, but fructus. In Gothic, St. Mark xii. 2, 
“ akranis this veinagardis” means “ of the fruit of 
the vineyard.” Also in the present Low Germ. 
there exists still the word “‘eckern”—glans. Had 
the origin really been dc-corn, the word would, 
probably, appear in a different form to-day. 

Fr. RosENTHAL. 

Universitet, Strassburg. 


gnd S . ord 


Oxtver Cromwetu’s Heap (1* §.; : 
S. passim; 5™ §. ii. 205, 240, 466 ; iii. 27, 52, 
126.)—There are two perfectly distinct questions 
relating to this subject ; firstly, who now possesses 
the skull which was exposed on Westminster Hall 
as that of Cromwell ? and secondly, was Cromwell's 
head ever so exposed? The latter is really the 
chief matter of interest. There is much to make 
it probable that his body was privately buried 
shortly after his death, and some weeks prior to 
the pompous funeral. There are two distinct 
statements, the one given by Oldmixon, that “his 
body, wrapp’d in lead, was sunk in the Thames” 
(History of the Stewarts, p. 429); the other, that 
in accordance with his dying wish he was buried 
by the Barksteads at Naseby (Harl. Mis. ii. 269). 
What seems wanting is evidence as to the body 
in the coffin taken up in Westminster on the 26th 
of January, 1661, by John Lewis, the mason, at a 
cost of five shillings ; from which the gilt name- 
plate was abstracted by Sergeant Norfolk, which 
was reported to be taken, on the 28th of January, 
to the Red Lion public-house in Holborn, and 
thence to Tyburn on the 30th of January. What 
evidence is there that the body in this coffin, 
which was wrapped in green cere cloth, was that 
of Cromwell? In the case of King Charles, though 
his faithful attendant, Sir T. Herbert, had scarcely 
left the body day or night, yet when the coffin 
was brought to Windsor, the Duke of Richmond 
was not satisfied that it contained the body of the 





King till it was opened by a plumber in his pre- 
sence. Is there then any trustworthy evidence 
that the body hanged at Tyburn was that of 
Cromwell? Papers of the time say of course that 
it was the odious carcass which had been digged up 
at Westminster, and doubtless people at a distance, 
who only saw the cart as it passed along, shouted, 
and fully believed that it contained the corpse of 
the horrid tyrant; but is there anything to show 
that it was really identified? Epwarp Sotty. 


Font at Catterick Cuurcn (4% §, ix. 533.) 
—The “antiquarian feelings” of H. M. C. will 
probably be relieved by the knowledge that the 
font of which he speaks has been thoroughly 
cleaned. Several coats of paint were removed, 
the last one being a bright green, and underneath 
was the marble of which the font was made. The 
arms of the families are now in their original con- 
dition, and the error of the “ heraldic dauber” may 
have arisen from Canon Raine, in his History of 
Catterick Church, attributing the arms of Cleburne 
to the Fitzhughs by reason of the similarity of 
their bearing, and on account of the Ravensworth 
property of the latter. The Fitzhughs, however, 
had no connexion with Catterick or the North 
Riding of York after the fifteenth century ; while 
Killerby, near Catterick, was held by the Cleburnes 
until late in the seventeenth century, which is 
probably about the date of the font in question. 
The tombstone of Grace Cleburne, of Killerby, the 
wife of Gerard Lowther, is within the altar rail 
of this church. CHARLES JAMES. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 

A Puea ror THE “Textus Recertvs” (5™ 
S. iii, 224.)\—Does the suggestion to read “ faint ” 
for “fat” imply, as A. H. seems to consider it 
does, that Hamlet should be represented as being 
always faint? Previous to the speech of the 
Queen the stage direction “they play” (fence) is 
twice given, and the offer of the napkin indicates 
that there had been considerable exertion and 
excitement. There would be nothing extraordinary 
if such circumstances were accompanied by a sudden 
faintness, which is what seems alluded to. 

It is difficult to believe that the “ glass of fashion 
and the mould of form” could have been fat, and 
if the word is retained, it will, I think, be rather 
from the fact that it is found in the text than from 
the objections A. H. urges against the substitution 
of faint. CuHarLes WYLIE. 


AmBaAssapor: Empassy (5‘ 8. iii. 65.)—Bar- 
bazon derives ambassadeur from immittere, “ en- 
voyer, inspirer, aposter, lacher la bride, c’est-d-dire, 
donner plein pouvoir.” The word seems to be 
derived from ambactus, mentioned by Ennius, 
Cesar, Vossius, and Scaliger. Roquefort renders 
ambadit— 

“ Etendue de juridiction territoire avec haute et basse 
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justice; d’ambactus ; en anc. Flam. ambacht ; ambas- 
sadeur, envoyé, député; en bas Lat. ambasciator ; am- 
bacte, ambachte, ambates: officier, client, serviteur, 
vassal, domestique, dévoué; ambactus ; eu anc. Flam. 
ambactman, ambachtman. Ce mot est Latin et de la 
bonne Latinité, malgré ce qu’en disent les amateurs de 
bas Breton. Cwsar, lib. vi., De Bello Gallico, a dit: ut 
quisque est genere copiisque amplissimus, ita plurimos 
circum se ambactos clientesque habet ; hanc unam gratiam 
potentiamque noverunt. Voyez Saumaise, sur |’Hist. 
Auguste, p. 486.” 

Wachter gives ambacht, officium ministerium 
quodcumque, nobile et ignobile, A.S. embeht, em- 
biht ; Francis et Alam., ambahti, island, embeti, 
Lat. Barb. ambascia, Gloss. Keron. officium, am- 
bhate, ferel. in Ind. embeti, offirium ; ambachten, 
ministraro, Gothic audbahtijan. Mare., x. 45. 
A.S. embehtan, Franc. et Alam. ambahtan, Gloss. 
Keron. ministraverit ambahtit, subministrat, untar- 
ambahte. Conf. Dufresne under ambasiatia, am- 
basator, ambascia, ambasare '. ambassiare, ambasiata, 
ambassata, ambasciaria, ambasciator, ambayssator, 
ambasciata. Conf. also Salmasius, Wendelinus, 
Paulus Merula, Lindenbrogias, Junius, Ainsworth, 
Littleton, Webster. R. S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Eatine A Mermarp (5S. iii. 168.)—In Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, by Sir J. 
Emmerson Tennent (London, Longmans & Co.), 
the author, speaking of the mermaid or dugong 
(Halicore dugung), says :— 

“ One which was killed at Manaar, and sent to me to 
Colombo in 1847, measured upwards of seven feet in 
length, but specimens larger have been taken at Calpen- 
tya, and their flesh is represented as closely resembling 
veal.” 

S. Barton-Eckerr. 
3uRIAL Customs (5% §. i. 166.)—A correspon- 
dent of the “ bye-gones” column of the Oswestry 
Advertiser, March 10, in an extract from the old 
Parish Register of Tregaron, Cardiganshire, gives 
the following from a table of fees :— 

“ For digging of every grave where there is a coffin to 
be layd, there is due two shillings and sixpence, and 
when there is no coffin there is but due 2 pence. 

**At the death of every marryed man and woman, 
there is . . . to ye Clerk of ye man’s wearing apparel 
his best hatt and his best shoes and stockings; and from 
every woman her head flannen or hood, and her best 
shoes and stockings, besides what is due for digging of 
their graves.” 

He also adds that the sexton remembered that his 
grandmother was buried without a coffin. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Sir Tristram (5™ §. ii. 488.)\—The book re- 
ferred to by Manwood, and which is often called 
the Booke of Sir Tristram, but more frequently the 
Book of St. Albans, is The Treatyses perteynynge 
to Hawkynge, Huntynge, and Fisshynge with an 
Angle, by Juliana Berners, Barnes, or Bernes,—at 
least it is generally attributed to her. It is called 


the Book of St. Albans because the first edition 








of it was printed at that place in 1481. It was 
reprinted at Westminster by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1486. A fac-simile of this edition, edited b 
Joseph Haslewood, was published at London in 
1811, and it is presumed that all the large public 
libraries possess copies. 

The following passage from The History of 
Prince Arthur, Lond., 1634, will explain why 
the work in question is called “The Booke of Sir 
Tristram”; I quote from Wright’s edition, Lond., 
1858, as I do not possess an early one :— 

“Tristram learned to be an harper, passing all other, 
that there was none such called in no countrey. And go 
in harping and on instruments of musike hee applied 
him in his youth for to Jearne, and after as he growed in 
his might and strength, he laboyred ever in hunting and 
hawking, so that we never read of no gentleman more 
that so used himself therein. And as the booke saith, 
hee began good measures of blowing of blasts of venery 
and of chase, and of all manner of vermeins, and all 
these termes have we yet of hawking and hunting. And 
therefore the booke of venery of hawking and hunting is 
called the booke of Str Tristram.” 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“GLEANINGS AMONG THE VINEYARDS” : “ WINE, 
THE VINE, AND THE CELLAR” (5% §, iii. 20.)— 
The former was published by Mr. Beeton in 
March, 1865. It is a duodecimo of 170 pages, 
containing an account of Continental vineyards. 
The latter was published about 1864 or 1865, and 
having been pretty thoroughly advertised, a re 
ference to the Bookseller or the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular for those years would develope the publisher’s 
name, which I have forgotten. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“THe Oatn” (4% 8. x. 9.)—This play was 
written by James Sands of this town, who died 
here 22nd November, 1815, aged forty years. He 
was also author of the following novels :— 

Monckton, or the Fate of Eleanor. 3 vols. 

Count de Novini, or the Confederate Carthusian. 
vols. 

The Eventful Marriage. 4 vols. 

Dangerous Secrets. 2 vols. 

Mr. Sands likewise contributed a great number 
of ingenious poetical pieces, essays, letters, &c., to 
different periodical publications. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“CanpLemas Grits” (5' §. i. 508.)—On this 
subject Mr. John Hewitt, historian of Wakefield, 
writes to me :— 

“On Candlemas day, at Horbury, every ratepayer is 
entitled to receive a ‘ gill of ale,’ that is half a pint, or 
what is more commonly called a ‘ glass of ale,’ at a public- 
house in the township. For the curiosity of the thing, I 
got a Candlemas gill myself last February, at the ‘ Fleece 
Inn,’ where many before me had done the same. Some 
ratepayers, I find, are in the habit of collecting other 
persons gills, and thus obtaining an extra share. The 
custom originated in this wey. About a hundred years 
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ago es | Common lands were enclosed, before which 
time every householder had the privilege of pasturing, 
or rather could have on these lands, free of charge, cows, 
sheep, geese, &c. But when the privilege was taken 
away from them, and certain portions of this land set 
apart for ‘town property,’ and let to tenants bidding the 
highest rents for the same, out of this rental the Lord of 
the Manor, or Enclosure Commissioners, ordered three 
halfpence worth of ale to be given to each ratepayer on 
Candlemas Day, the cost to be defrayed from funds o 
the Town's Trustees. The custom has been faithfully 
observed.” 
WiLiiAm ANDREWs, 
Caughey Street, Hull. 


“Bracrex” (5" §, iii. 119.)—“ Bractew” are 
not “coins” at all, but thin circular plates of 
metal made each with a little loop for suspension 
as personal ornaments, like “ orders,” “ charms,” 
“keepsakes,” &c. They date from the fourth and 
fifth centuries to medizval times, and bear runic 
inscriptions, and very rude fantastic devices, some 
being founded on coin-types. Some appear to 
have been given to children on cutting their first 
teeth, and bear such legends as “luck to my 
child,” &c. See Stephens’s Runic Monuments, 
p. xxxiv., and many representations of “ bracteze ” 
in the same great work. i Ae 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


BisnopuHit, Senior (5 §,. iii. 148.)—Mr. 
Warp has certainly made a mountain out of 
a molehill; at least, so it must seem to any one 
who is familiar with the old Northern city. The 
explanation is simple enough. There is a locality 
in York called Bishophill (see Drake’s History of 
York, vol. ii. p. 259, “the site of Old Baile, and 
the district extending towards Ousebridge is still 
called Bishophili”), where a church was erected, 
and being dedicated to the Virgin, was styled St. 
Mary, Bishophill, to distinguish it from St. Mary, 
Castlegate. Subsequently, another church was 
built in the same locality, and also was dedicated 
to the Virgin : accordingly, this church was called 
St. Mary, Bishophill, Junior, to distinguish it 
from the church already existing hard by, which 
then became known as St. Mary, Bishophill, 
Senior. Of course, the churches gave their names 
to their respective parishes. 

Epwarp H. Pickerseity, B.A. 


These are neither more nor less than two adjoin- 
ing parishes of which the churches are both 
dedicated to B. V. M., one of which is “ nova,” of 
more recent institution than the other. But the 
church-tower of St. Mary Junior is rich in “ Her- 
ring bone” and “long and short work,” not 
according with its name. Ww. G 


This and “Bishophill Junior” were otherwise 
called Old and New St. Mary’s, Bishop Hill, one 
having been founded befure the other. They are 
both on “Bishop Hill,” which has been supposed 
to be the hill on which the first bishop pitched his 


tent, and which was soon graced, first by one, and 
then by another Christian temple. See Dixon and 
Raine’s Fasti Eboracenses, p. 3, n. Cs Te We 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. > 
Pveseehad 7° 
“THe Toast” (5% §, iii. 68, 247) was written 
by Dr. William King,{of whom notices will be 
found in a number of biographical dictionaries, and 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vols. ii. and viii. 


14774;+n-3-vels. The Toast was privately printed 
at Dublin in 1732, reprinted at London in 1736, 
and again in 1747. There was a key in MS. in 
Nassau’s copy, and also in that of Isaac Reed. A 
transcript from the latter was published, and will 
be found on pp. 106-115 of Davis's Second Journey 
round the Library of a Bibliomaniac, Lond., 1825. 
GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 





| Philadelphia. 


| Morrar Inscriptions (5" §. iii. 106.)—I know 
| little of mortars or the inscriptions thereon, but it 
loccurs to me that Labor and not “ Amor vincit 
omnia” would be far more likely to encourage one 
employed at the very hard task of pounding, and 
I ask J. T. F. if he is not so far mistaken. 
W. Wuistoy, 


Sir Sancnez Dapripcecovurr (5* §. iii. 108), 
lone of the first founders of the Garter, was a 
| Hainaulter. As to the way to spell the name, 
lit is very difficult to speak. I suppose the form 
which T. J. M. and I, after him, use, is the 
English form of the French name, which would 
probably be D’Aubrichecourt or D’Albrichecorte ; 
but there are more spellings still. These may be 
found in Beltz’s memoir of the knight in his History 
of the Garter, p. 90. The conjectural pedigree 
which Beltz gives is this :— 
Sir Nicholas, of Hainault. 


| ae 
Sir Sanchez, K.G., Sir Eustace, m. 
of whom little is Eliz., Css. of 
known. Kent. 


| 
Sir Nicholas, m. 
Eliz. Saye. 


| 
William, buried The Albrichecortes 
at Bridport. of Stratfield Saye. 
Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


There are two Knights of the Garter of this 
name. The first is “Sir Sanchet Daubrichcourt, 
a valiant Knight of Heinalt,” who was one of the 
knights at the foundation of the order. He sat in 
the twenty-fifth stall. The inscription on his 
garter plate is given in The History and Anti- 
quities of Windsor, published at Eton by Joseph 
Pote, bookseller, 1749, at page 313, “ Mons San- 
chete de Daubrichecourte, fond. Edward III.” 
The second Sir John Daubrichcourt was the first 
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knight made in the reign of Henry V., and is 
placed 111th on the list of the knights given in 
the above work. He sat in the second or prince’s 
stall, G. G. 


Carrineton’s (Porr) Grave (5" §. iii, 128.) 
—The inscription on the “Carrington Stone,” as 
it is locally termed, was cut by a tailor called 
Morris, who resided at Devonport. Carrington 
the poet was buried at Combe Hay Church, near 
Bath, where there are two monuments erected in 
memory of him, one by a literary society at Bath, 
and the other by his son, W. M. Carrington, who 
has also lately placed a handsome memorial to his 
father in the old church at Shaugh, where you can 
look away over the country the poet loved so well. 


L. C. T. 


Carrington died 2nd September, 1830, at his 
son’s house in Bath :— 

“ As he always expressed the utmost horror of being 
buried in any of the great charnel houses of Bath (as he 
used to term the burial grounds of that populous city), 
he was interred at Combhay, a lonely and beautiful 
little village about four miles from Bath.”—See Memoir 
in Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1831. 

SAMUEL SHAW. 


“Maw” (5% §. iii. 149.)—E. H. A. will find in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, v. ii. p. 779, an in- 
teresting account of this old English game of cards. 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Meanine or “ Hure” (5 §. iii, 152.)\—Mr. 
SKEAT would never be able to guess our Lancashire 
riddle, “ Aw hure but thead.” The article which 
is all hure (7. ¢., hair) but the head is a cowtie, a hair 
rope with a wooden knob at the end. P. P. 


Tue Srece or Latnom Hovse (5" §. iii. 249.) 
—The journal of Capt. Edward Halsall, with the 
account of this siege, is contained in a MS. in the 
Ashmolean Library. It was published in the 

turopean Magazine for 1793, with the following 
preliminary notice :— 

“The following curious historical paper was lately 
published in the East Indies. As it affords every mark 
of authenticity, we presume it will be acceptable to our 
readers.” 

From this notice and the absence of any re- 
ference to the original, it would seem that the 
editor was not acquainied with the MS. Nothing 
is said as to the source in the Kast Indies from 
which the document was derived. 

In 1820 the journal was inserted in the Kaleido- 
scope, % literary weekly paper published in Liver- 
pool, discontinued about 1832. It is there stated 
to be copied direct from the MS., and occupies 
nine 4to, pages of three columns each. 

It appears, therefore, to have been printed three 
times. The author, Edward Halsall, belonged to 
the family of that name, settled for many genera- 








tions at Halsall, near Ormskirk, about five miles 
from Lathom House. He was an earnest and it 
would appear not over-scrupulous Royalist, since 
he is identified with a certain “ Don Edward Hal- 
sall, an Englishman of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Knight,” who, according to a letter printed in 
Rymer (vol. xx.), was arrested at Madrid in June, 
1650, on suspicion of having been concerned in 
the murder of Anthony Ascham, Cromwell’s Envoy 
in Spain. 

There is another and much briefer account of 
the siege in Seacome’s Memoirs of the House of 
Stanley (Liverpool, 1741). J. A. Picroy. 


* AURELIAN” (5 §. iii. 249.)—The book Mr. 
SYKEs inquires afteris The Aurelian; or, Natural 
History of English Insects, together with the Plants 
on which they Feed. By Moses Harris. Folio, 1766. 
A new edition was published in 1840, under the 
editorship of Professor Westwood. 

Epwarp Peracock. 

The drawings in Moses Harris’s work are bad 
copies of the beautiful etchings of Ammiral which 
had been published shortly betore 1778 in Holland. 
The plagiarism escaped notice for some time, and 
gained for him a considerable reputation as a de- 
lineator of insects. B. E. N. 


My copy of The Aurelian, &e., is a French 
translation of 1794, which, though it has the 
original in parallel columns, has only a French 
title ; this, however, speaks of “la société des 
Aureliens Anglois.” 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Harris’s Aurelian, &c., is now published by 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
B. MontTGoMERIE RANKIN. 

Cran Lesuie (5 §S. iii. 27, 194.)—C. 8S. K. is 
in error when he styles General James King, Lord 
Eythen, as “of Barrachkt.” The last King of 
Barracht was James King, who was first cousin to 
James King, Lord Eythen. I am quite aware 
that Douglas, in his Peerage, styles Lord Eythen 
“of Barracht,” and says, “he was afterwards 
designed of Birnes.” But any one who has studied 
Douglas much knows that it is full of errors. No 
doubt he confused Colonel James King, younger 
son of the above James King, with General James 
King, Lord Eythen, who purchased Birnes from the 
Ogilvies 1637, but was never “of Barracht.” 


E. K. 


New Works Svuccestep sy Avruors (5" 5. 
li, 385, 496 ; iii. 137.)— 

‘A large volume might be composed on literary im- 
postors.”—D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature (1867), 
p. 489. 

“Some curious inquirer may afford us a catalogue of 
great ministers of state who have voluntarily declined 


the augmentation of their private fortune while they 
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devoted their days to the noble pursuits of patriotic 
glory! The labour of this research would be great, and 
the volume small.”—/did., p. 448. 

“We want another Swift to give us a new edition of 
his Polite Conversation. A dictionary of barbarisms too 
might be collected from some wretched neologists, whose 
pens are now at work.” —Jbid., pp. 389 et seq. 

“ A good English Horace is still a desideratum, and if 
ever supplied, it will probably be the result of the com- 
bined labours of many hands.” Encyclo} adia Britan- 
nica (1856), vol. xi., art. “ Horace,” 630. 

NEoMAGUS. 


DANTE AND HIS TRANSLATORS (5" §. ii. 364, 
430, 515 ; iii. 17, 118.)—My edition of the Divine 
Comedy is that of Leghorn, 1813, and there the 
disputed passage omits the article before raggio 
(Del Purgatorio, c. iii. 28-30). The note, in the 
third volume, on this passage says definitively that 
Dante 

“Parla secondo la Filosophia de’ suoi tempi, che 
ammetteva pit Cieli, solidi, e di cristallo.” 

I should not have thought any other construction 
could have been put upon it. Yet when I find 
Cary, Mrs. Ramsay, Longfellow, and even Miss 
Rossetti, translating it as if the crucial line ran 
thus :— 

“ Che I’ uno I’ altro il raggio non ingombra,” 
and Erem. and M. H. R. asserting that, if the 
article be omitted their rendering is correct, I 
am bound to speak with diffidence. My own view 
is, that the omission of the article makes no differ- 
ence whatever in the sense ; and I expect to find 
that it was added in later manuscripts as an emen- 
dation. On the two grammatical questions on 
which issue is joined, I for one should like to hear 
the judgment of the best Dantéan scholars of the 
day. 1. Was it good Italian to write— 

“Che I’ uno raggio non ingombra all’ altro”? 
2. Was it good Italian to write— 


“Che I’ uno all’ altro cielo raggio non ingombra” ? 
meaning the same as “il raggio.” For my part, I 
should say “no” to the former, and “ yes” to the 
latter. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Grizrsons or Duswin (5" §. ii. 468; iii. 
20, 55, 60.)—Since writing my note on this family 
I have come across the following passage in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson (1827 edition, page 173). 
Boswell mentions that in 1770 there was a cessation 
of correspondence between Johnson and himself, 
but says to supply this blank he will insert some 
Collectanea of Dr. Maxwell of Falkland, who thus 
writes :— 

“My acquaintance with that great and venerable 
character (Dr. Johnson] commenced in the year 1754. 
I was introduced to him by Mr. Grierson, his Majesty's 
printer in Dublin, a gentleman of uncommon learning 
and great wit and vivac ity. Mr. Grierson died in Ger- 
many at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson highly 





sessed more extensive knowledge than any man of his 
years he had ever known. His industry was equal to 
his talents; and he particularly excelled in every species 
of philological learning, and was, perhaps, the best critic 
of the age he lived in.” 

This Mr. Grierson was son of the “ learned Mrs. 
Grierson” (see page 55). NEOMAGUS. 


George Grierson, the husband of the learned 
Constantia Grierson, succeeded Andrew Crook as 
king’s printer for Ireland in 1732. It is said that 
the patent for this appointment was procured by 
Lord Carteret, then Lord Lieutenant, in recognition 
of the pre-eminent merit of his wife, who died in 
the following year, at the early age of twenty-seven. 
Mr. Grierson had been established in the printing 
business some years previously, and on his death, 
which occurred in December, 1759, his widow (he 
having married a second time) removed from 
Essex Street to Castle Street, where she carried on 
the bookselling business ; and his son Hugh Boulter 
Primrose Grierson having been appointed king’s 
printer, continued the business of printing and 
bookselling at the old establishment of his father 
in Essex Street. See Dublin Journal, Dec. 11th, 
1759. Many very superior works and editions 
issued frum the press under the auspices of different 
members of this family, and the office of king’s 
printer was continued in it until 1846, the firm 
name then being G. J. & T. Grierson. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL, 

Philadelphia. 


ScaricEr (5" §. ii. 488 ; iii. 154.)—I feel much 
obliged to BrstiorHecar. Cuetuam for the infor- 
mation kindly given in reply to my inquiry. “The 
Voyages of Ca da Mosto along the Western Coast 
of Africa in 1454, translated from the Italian text 
of 1507,” is given as under consideration for pub- 
lication by the Hakluyt Society in 1857. The 
two voyages of Alvise da Cada Mosto to Africa 
in 1455 and 1456, with the voyage of Piedro de 
Cintra to Sierra Leone in 1462, written by Cada 
Mosto, have been published in Portuguese, English, 
and French, but no mention whatever is made in 
any of these of his account of Calicut.* E. 


PeNANCE IN A Wuite Saeer (5" 5. ii. 468 ; 
iii. 154.)—In case of incest or incontinency the 
penitent did open and public penance in the cathe- 
dral or parish church, or market-place, in a white 
sheet, barelegged and bareheaded, and made open 
confession of sin. ‘Such as sinned in adultery go 
about the church with a taper in their shirts,” 
Bradford says (Works, i. 50), and this was a relic 
of the “open penance” at the beginning of Lent 
to which allusion is made in the preface to the 
Commination Service. Grindal ordered fhe of- 
fender to be “ set directly over against the pulpit 


* Kerr's, Astley’s, Prévost’s, Boucher de la Richar- 
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during the sermon or homily, and there stand 
bareheaded, with the sheet or other accustomed 
note of difference, and that upon some board raised 
a foot and a half at least above the church floor” 
(Works, i. 455). Lyndwood says in “solemn 
penance” on Ash Wednesday the penitents stood 
at the church door barefooted, and with eyes 
turned to the ground” (Prov., p. 339). It was 
enforced by Archbishop Peccham in 1281. For 
the open penance “and godly discipline” in the 
primitive} church, see Palmer's @ Urig. Liturg., 
ch. xxiii. ; Morinus de Penitentia; Melch. Cant 
Relatio; and Riddle’s Christ. Antiq., Bk. IV. 
ch. iv. Persons who had been convicted of 
heresy did penance carrying a faggot (2 Latimer, 
326). Paul’s Cross was sometimes appointed as 
the place of penance (Cranmer, ii. 372; Stowe’s 
Chron., 1574; Ed. Howes, p. 678). Bucer and his 
party strongly urged the use of open “ penitential 
discipline” (3 Zur. Lett., 547). Their spirit 
breathes in the title, preface and curses of the com- 
mination. In the Visitation Articles for Peculiars of 
Canterbury, 1637, an order is made for “ you the 
churchwardens at the charge of your parish to pro- 
vide a convenient large sheet and a white wand, 
to be had and kept within your church or vestry, 
to be used at such times as offenders are censured 
for their grievous and notorious crimes” (2 Rep. 
Rit. Comm., 575). In 1554 the penitents came in 
sheets with tapers and rods, and the preacher 
struck them with the latter (Machyn’s Diary, 73, 
and note p. 340). 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

[See “ N. & Q.” 4" 8. xii. 169, 213, 298, 416; 5° S. i. 
16, 58.) 

Ortern or THe Term “Carvinat” (5% §. iii. 
64, 233.)—If Mr. Tew had read the extract from 
Cave carefully, he would have seen that Mr. 
RaNvOtPH could not have fallen into the mistake 
which he indicates as possible. The word “ vulgo” 
would have set him right. Upon the use of the 
term in the appointment of Anastasius, its etymo- 
logical “ origin” is incidentally explained. 

Careless readers have supposed that when God 
made the rainbow a token of His covenant with 
Noah the “bow” was then, for the first time, “set 
in the cloud.” Allow me from this illustration to 
put a physical query,—Has the complete circle 
(the sun’s form) ever been seen from a balloon? 
Could it possibly be so seen from any relative 
position of the sun, the spectator, and the cloud ? 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


ScnompBerc’s Duxepom (5" §S. iii. 9, 96, 153.) 
—Referring to my copy of “An Exact Catalogue 
of the Nobility, &c., by Robert Sale, Gent., Blanch 
Lion Pursuivant, London, 1697,” I find the 
creations as follows: Baron of Teyes, Earl of 
Brentford, Marquis of Harwich and Duke of 





Schomberg (English honours), 9 Maii (1689), 1 
William and Mary, Baron of Tarragh, Earl of 
Bangor and Duke of Leinster (Irish honours), 3 
Mar. (1691), 4 Will. and Mary. 

And the arms : Argent, an inescutcheon, sable, 
over all a carbuncle of eight rays, or, with a 
crescent for difference. Joun H. Capmany, 


In One English Compendium ; or, Rudiments 
of Honour (1760), the name of “ Frederick Schon- 
berg, Duke of Schonberg,” appears amongst the 
list of those who were elected Knights of the 
Garter in the reign of King William and Queen 
Mary. Amongst the knights elected in the reign 
of Queen Anne appears the name of “ Mynhart 
Schonberg, Duke of Schonberg.” 

Sipyey Barron-Ecxkerr. 

“DrunkEN Barnaby’s Four Journeys” (5% 
S. iii. 49, 120, 152.)—I have an edition of 1723, 
the title to which is— 

“Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the North of 
England, in Latin and English Metre. Wittily and 
Merrily (tho’ an hundred years ago) compos’d; found 
among some old musty books that had lain a long time 
by in a corner, and now at last made publick together 
with Bessy Bell. Hic est quem quzris ille quem requires, 
Toto natus in Orbe Britannus mart. Barnabus Ebrius. 
The third edition illustrated with several new Copper 
Cuts. London, printed for 8. Ilidge, under Serle’s Gate, 
Lincoln’s Inn, New Square, 1723.” 

Wm. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


SuaKksPEAReE’s LAMENEsS (5 §. i. 81; iii. 134.) 
—SPeERIEND would cast upon me and those who 
think with me the task of accounting for the 
epithets “ poor” and “despised” in Shakspeare’s 
37th Sonnet, if “lame” do not refer to some 
physical evil. The task is a very easy one, and 
a very few words will discharge it. I say that 
since Shakspeare was a man of considerable 
worldly substance, and also of good repute, he 
was neither “poor” nor “ despised,” save in a 
metaphorical sense ; consequently, if “lame,” 
“poor,” and “despised” are to be taken all lite- 
rally or all metaphorically—and we have seen that 
the two latter are metaphorical—clearly “ lame’ 
must be metaphorical also. I therefore throw 
back on Srerienp the task of reconciliation. 
Meanwhile I venture to call his attention to this 
point. In the 111th Sonnet, Shakspeare makes a 
grievance out of the odium attaching to the player's 
vocation, and which, as a player, he supposes 
himself to share; and he apologizes for his 
“ public manners,” and throws the blame on for- 
tune, “ That did not better for [his] life provide 
than public means.” Now Timon (Timon of Athens, 
iv. 1) invokes the “ cold sciatica ” to 

“ Cripple our Senators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners.” : 

To me it is as plain as a pikestaff, that when in 
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the 37th Sonnet Shakspeare says he is “made 
lame by fortune’s dearest spite,” he is metaphori- 
cally describing the lameness of his manners, for 
which, in the 111th Sonnet, he taxes fortune. Now, 
when we have got as far as this, it is quite easy 
to take the last step, and say that in the 89th 
Sonnet the “lameness” spoken of there as a “fault,” 


an “offence,” and a “disgrace,” is the same as 


that treated of in the 37th, viz., those public 

manners, the vulgarity of the actor, which were 

a brand upon him, and marked him as the stagey 

man in all societies. Sprerrenp will do well to 

consult Mr. Fleay’s article in Macmillan’s Maga- 

-ine for March. JABEZ, 
Atheneum Club. 


“Tue Lives or THE TureE Normans.” By 
I. H. (5S. iii. 128.)—The John Hayward who 
signs “the Epistle Dedicatory” is undoubtedly 
the I. H. of the title-page. The work is reprinted 
in part in the second volume of the Harleian Mis- 





in the midst of them, and common to all, is de- 
signated the “Town Piece.” The word “town” 
is used in Scotland also for a small group of 
houses, nay, even, I believe, for one. CIVILIs. 


A street or lane in the village of Wheatley, in 
the township of Ovenden, near Halifax, is called 
“ Wheatley City.” J.L. C. 8. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 
The Works of Alfred Tennyson. In Memoriam. 
H. 8. King & Co.) 

THE most perfect, the most handy, and the cheapest 
edition of Tennyson, “The Cabinet Edition” is 
now complete, in its ten portable volumes, and fine 
legible type. It is an edition to keep,and also one to 
give away, for a handsomer gift of books could 
hardly be thought of. The present volume needs 





cellany, 1744. A note in the 1809 edition says: 
“Sir John Hayward’s Lives of William the Second | 
and Henry the First, seem to have been unde- | 
signedly omitted by Mr. Oldys, and will therefore | 
find a fit place in the supplemental volumes.” 
Another note answers briefly Mr. Purron’s ques- 
tionas to who John Hayward was. He may con 
sult for further particulars the biographical dic- 
tionaries of Chalmers and Rose. 

“TI. H.—John Hayward, LL.D., and one of the his- 
toriographers of Chelsea-college, by the appointment of 
King James I., from whom he also received the honour 
of knighthood. : 
author of these Lives calls them Descriptions rather 
than Histories (cee Epist. Ded. {to Charles, Prince of | 
Wales}), and so indeed they are: being only short Por- | 


traitures, in such a witty and humoursome style, as might | 
better serve to divert a young prince, than instruct him. 

Strype farther adds, that Hayward must be read with | 
caution, and Kennet terms him a professed speech- | 


maker.” 


Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Mortors or MaGazines (5 §, iii. 145): 
“Familiar in their mouths as household words.”— 
Household Words. 
“In Vino Veritas.”— The Wine Trade Review. 
«Sir, said Dr. Johnson, ‘let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street.’ ”— Ze m ple Bar. 
W. J. Macapam. 
Althorpe Road, Upper Tooting. 
“ This is an art 
Which does mend nature: change it rather ; but 
The art itself is Nature.” 
Shakspeare.— The Garden. 
G. 
“Tue City” (5" §. iii. 85, 155.) —As bearing 
on the use of the word “city” for a small group 
of houses, I would- note that the word “town” is 
so used. I know a group of three farm-houses in 
North Devon, in the title-deeds of which the space 


no description. It is rich in great thoughts greatly 


| expressed, and is adorned by a portrait of the 


friend in honour of whose memory the poet raised 

this monument, which the world will never willingly 

let die. 

Re searche s in the Phenomena of Sptritualism. 
By W. Crookes, F.R.S. (Burns.) 

On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. Three 
Essay s. By A. R. Wallace. Burns.) 

Tue first work named above consists chiefly of 

reprints, in which Mr. Crookes asserts the exis- 

tence of a ForcE hitherto underrated, and defends 


Bishop Nicolson observes, that the himself from accusations of any sort for so believing 


and so asserting. Mr. Wall ice’s book consists of 
essays that have been read to audiences, or already 
| printed. The most important is the one which 
appeared in the Fortnightly, “A Defence of 
Modern Spiritualism.” Mr. Wallace says that 
before his attention was turned to Spiritualism he 
was a philosophical sceptic, a thorough materialist, 
having no conception of any other agencies in the 
| universe than matter and force. 
| Shakspere . a Critical Study of his Mind md Aqe. 
By Edward Dowden, LL.D. (H.8. King & Co.) 
| Pror. Dowpen has in this interesting volume 
attempted “to connect the study of Shakspere’s 
| works with an inquiry after the personality of the 
| writer, and to observe ... the growth of his intel- 
| lect and character from youth to full maturity.” It 
|is said that no sculptor or painter executes an 
|imaginary head without unconsciously conveying 
| into it something of his own likeness. The very 
horses of Canova are reported to have in them 
the easily recognized expression of the artist by 
whom they may be said to have been created. 
Prof. Dowden does not recognize Shakspeare in 
his personages, but in the complex nature of the 
poet he discovers a love-idealist like Romeo, 
and a speculative intellect like Hamlet’s, and a 
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but he does not see in 


temper like Prospero’s ; 
an actual likeness to 


the complete Shakspeare 
either of these personages. “To approach Shak- 
spere on the human side is the object of this 
book.” Every reader will have a sympathizing 
interest in marking with what ability Prof. Dow- 
len accomplishes his object. 

Exetisnh Gresy Batiaps.—Messrs. Triibner & Co 
will shortly publish Haglish Gipsy Ballads, consisting 
of poems in the Rommany tongue, with accurate metrical 
English translations. The lyrics are by E. H. Paimer 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Cambridge, C. G. 
Leland, Miss Janet Tuckey, and a few are added from 
ther sources, Mr. Hubert Smith, author of Tent Life in 
Norway, contributing rhymes and subjects for rhyme. 

Mr. Hewry Srone, of Banbury, has invented a box in 
which, by means of a bar moving in a sloping groove, 
the contents (MSS., &c.) are as firmly fixed as on a file, 
but neither pierced nor torn. Any paper can be taken 
out, examined, and put back again without disturbing 
the remainder, and they are effectually secured from 
lust. The box has the appearance of a book, and for 
the careful sorting and preserving of manuscripts or 
printed papers will be found most valuable and convenient, 

Tus paragraph appeared in the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent of March 27th last, and seems worthy of being 
transferred to “N. & Q.” 

“A Numerous Progeny.—Our obituary contains a 
notice of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Buckett, mother 
of Mr. John Daish, of Shanklin, and of Mr. Joseph 
Daish, of Newport. The deceased was in her ninety- 
eighth year, and she was the mother of 12 children, the 
grandmother of 74, the great-grandmother of 150, and 
the great-great-grandmother of 11, makipg a total of 247 
descendants. The grandmother of the deceased died at 
the great age of 101 about fifty-two years ago, and at that 
time there were five generations of the family living, as 
was also the case now up to the date of the decease of 
Mrs. Buckett. The family, both as regards its longevity, 
and the number of its living representatives, is certainly 
a remarkable one.” Gort. 

“Tue Untverse.”—Mrs. Wills has forwarded to 
‘N. & Q.” two letters in support of her late husband’s 
claim to be the author of The Universe, the poem com- 
monly attributed to Maturin. The first is from John 
Hastings Otway, Esq., chairman of the co. Antrim. Mr. 
Otway says that he has “a recollection (not very strong) 
of hearing that the poem was by the late James Wills” 
he adds, “I think I heard it from himself.” The second 
letter is from Lieut.-Col. Smith, who says that his mother 
and family, generally, always believ hat Mr. Wills was 
the author of The Universe. Lieut.-Col. Smith concludes 
by saying, “I give you the hearsay of my mother 
drawing-room, but of course I have no proof of anything 
to offer.” 

A Boox sy Jonn Spencer.—In my collection of Hun- 
tingdonshire books I have a curious work of 119 pages, 
consisting of letters, tractates, &c., written by John 
Spencer, between the years 1616 and 1641. My copy is 
without binding and title-page, and I should feel much 
obliged for a copy of the latter. CuTHBeRT BEvE. 


Tue following announcement in The 
Chronicle, November 3-10, 1759, p. 359, col. 3, may 
interest some of our readers:—‘ Marriages. At New- 
bury, in the county of Berks, the famous Hannah Snell, 
who served as a marine in the last war and was wounded 
. the siege of Pondicherry, to a carpenter of that 

” 


place. 
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AMotices to Correspondents 


“In tHe Bary,” &e. (5 S. iii. 260.)—The Rey. 
T. W. Wese writes:—“ Mr. Bovcnrier has revived a 
recollection of my childhood. The missing line of his 
quatrain about the cock is— 

* Carols loud—the shepherd's clock.’ 
3ut I do not seem to remember the epithet ‘ tenant,’ 
though I cannot certainly replace it. I think, however 
my version was ‘village.’ I have no idea where the lines 
may be found. Perhaps I had them from some child’s 
reading book.” 

F. N. C. Munpy’s Porms.—Mnr. J. J. Brioos, King’s 
Newton, Derby, writes:—“A short time ago there 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (4° 8S. xi. 237, 288) some interest- 
ing remarks upon Mundy and his much admired poems, 
May I ask whether any reader of this publication is able 
to inform me where the original MSS. of the ‘ Fall of 
Medwood’ and ‘Weed Forest’ are? A MS. in my 
possession of both poems has all the appearance of giving 
the originals.” 

NORTHUMBERLAND HovseE iii. 260.)\—Hio er 
Usigve will find something in Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting under “ Stone” and “ Christmas.” : 

Ratpa N. James. 

W. M. M. asks if there is any collection of, or any work 
treating in Spanish of the great amount of, Spanish folh- 
lore mentioned as existing by Mr. Hare in his interest- 
ing Wanderings in Spain. 

Inqurrer.—The places were so named because princes 
or envoys from the countries after which the places 
were called resided in them during their visits to 
London. 

“LIKE THE LOST PLEIAD, SEEN NO MORE BELOW” (5® 
&. iii. 180, 240.)—Byron’s Beppo, stanza xiv. Este. 

W. MacCase.—Subjects only, and not names, are in- 
serted in the general indexes. 

F. E. Gertcn.—* Colidasa.” 
(Biography). 

N. W. Jarvis.—The lines may be found in Ben 
Jonson's miscellaneous poems. 

R. M. H.—It is so pronounced as to rhyme to “ safe.’ 

W. W. Murrny.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

B. E. N.—Always pleased to hear from you. 

W. H. B.—The seven kings of Rome. 

“ BeRoALD InweEs.”—Please send your query. 

W. Purtoy.—Next week. 


(5 Ss 


See Knight’s Cyclopedia 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
nications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

to this rule We can make no exception. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


‘* A BOON to the Sheffield public is the introduction of Chap- 
puis’ Luminarium Reflectors, two of which I saw erected out- 
side the offices of the London and Yorkshire Bank yesterday 
afternoon. It was curious to see what difference they made. 
I entered the premises, and by the courtesy of the managers 
was shown the effect with and without the Reflectors, The 
improvement was something astonishing. Hitherto every 
part of the building was lighted by gas all day long ; now not 
a single jet isin use. Not only will the saving in gas be con- 
siderable, but the benefit to health will be incaleulable.”"— 
Sheffield Daily Post,—(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 














